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The Labor Month 
in Review 





INTERUNION DISPUTES, organizing problems, and 
election year politics took the spotlight at the 
February meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council in Florida. The Council called for more 
Federal spending, lower interest rates, tax revision, 
higher wages, and other. measures to increase 
mass purchasing power. Reports that the AFL- 
CIO would not be active in the presidential cam- 
paign were squelched when Federation President 
George Meany announced that the heads of the 
Federation’s 134 international unions would be 
called together after the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominating conventions to act on an 
endorsement. 

John W. Livingston, AFL-CIO director of 
organizing, reported that a smaller proportion of 
the nonfarm labor force was organized now than 
when the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations merged in 
1955. Although the Council reached no specific 
agreement on how to organize more successfully, 
a ray of hope appeared a few days after the meet- 
ing adjourned when Jacob S. Potofsky, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, announced 
that his union and the Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
the Hatters, and the Textile Workers Union were 
preparing a joint drive for 500,000 new members 
in the apparel and textile industries, mainly in the 
South. On March 1, the Federation’s Industrial 
Union Department, in announcing a “revitaliza- 
tion” program, appointed Nicholas Zonarich 
director of organization and Jacob Clayman 
administrative director. 

On the problem of interunion disputes, Feder- 
ation members seemed further apart than they 
were last September when the San Francisco con- 
vention endorsed the principle that raids, boycotts, 
and other interunion quarrels be settled by the 
final and binding decision of an impartial referee. 
A committee which had been trying to agree on a 
plan for applying this principle informed the 
Council of its failure and an interunion dispute 
occurred which thwarted all hopes of agreement 
at this session. Walter Reuther, president of the 
Industrial Union Department, angrily charged the 


building trades unions with “union busting,” 
pointing to a pamphlet published jointly with 
management in the construction industry, which 
urged the management of large industrial plants 
to contract out their maintenance and repair 
work in order to save money and get the work 
done more quickly. The industrial unions were 
angry not only over what they considered an 
invasion of their jurisdiction but also over the 
report that a number of the building crafts had 
joined the ousted Teamsters’ union in signing 
maintenance agreements with at least one large 
industrial firm. After scolding both groups for 
not working together better, Mr. Meany said that 
he and other members of the Executive Committee 
would join the special committee in an attempt to 
find a formula for peaceful settlement of interunion 
disagreements. Later in the month, the Executive 
Council of the Building and Construction Trades 
Department declared that the building trades 
unions were amenable to binding arbitration of 
their disputes with industrial unions provided such 
arbitration was limited to disputes and did not 
deal with basic jurisdiction. On April 1, Cor- 
nelius J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of the 
California State Federation of Labor, will succeed 
Richard J. Gray as president of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department. Gray, who has 
often disagreed with other AFL-CIO leaders, 
announced his retirement in January. 

At its closing session, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council voted full automony to the United Textile 
Workers, ending almost 2% years of supervision 
established after the Federation had found that it 
was dominated by corrupt elements. 


Tue Unrrep PacxincHouse Workers’ 3-month 
strike against Wilson & Co. ended on February 18 
when the union reported that members had rati- 
fied a settlement valued by the union at 25-26 
cents an hour over the 2-year period of the con- 
tract. An arbitration board ruled on March 10 
that the company must rehire the more than 3,000 
union members to jobs that were filled by non- 
union workers during the strike. 

General wage increases were in prospect for 
unorganized southern textile workers as M. Lowen- 
stein & Son, Deering—Milliken, J. P. Stevens and 
Co., Inc., and Spring Mills, Inc., among others, 
announced plans to raise wages reportedly by 
about 5 percent in most cases. 

The Screen Actors Guild struck seven major 
Hollywood movie producers on March 7. The 
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main issue standing in the way of new contracts 
was the actors’ demand for a share of the proceeds 
should the studios sell or lease post-1948 movies to 
television. The Writers Guild has been on strike 
over this point since January 16. Many of the 
independent producers have settled with the 
Writers Guild and several have signed with the 
SAG. Universal—International, the only major 
studio which was not struck by the SAG, signed 
contracts alloting 34% percent of revenues from 
post-1948 movies to the actors and slightly more 
than 1 percent to the writers. 

Teamster President James R. Hoffa announced 
that his union would seek a master national con- 
tract covering 400,000 local and long-distance 
truck drivers in negotiations with firms whose 
contracts will expire within a 90-day period begin- 
ning February 1, 1961. Hoffa also announced he 
planned to meet with the Retail Clerks, the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, and the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters to seek master con- 
tracts covering food chains and other retail units 
on a national basis. 


On Fesruary 24, Teamster Harold J. Gibbons and 
five other officials were indicted in St. Louis on 


charges of violating the Federal Corrupt Practices 


Act. Gibbons, an international vice president, 
Sidney Zagri, legislative counsel for the interna- 
tional, and officers of Locals 688 and 405 were 
accused of making illegal political contributions 
totaling $12,763. According to the Justice De- 
partment, the locals, which were also charged in 
the indictment, had deducted portions of the 
monthly dues of members for such contributions. 
While unions may collect money for political pur- 
poses on a voluntary basis, it is unlawful to use 
union dues in such a way. Congressional Quar- 
terly’s annual survey of lobby spending reported 
on March 9, that the Teamsters had spent $242,951 
in 1959—$100,000 more than the next largest 
spender. 

In mid-February, an indictment against former 
Teamster President Dave Beck, Roy Fruehauf of 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., and Burge M. Seymour, 
Associated Transport, Inc., was dismissed. The 


Justice Department had charged in a suit last 
June that a $200,000 payment made to Beck by 
the trucking executives and their companies was 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. Federal 
Judge Sidney Sugarman found the transaction was 
“a loan, pure and simple.” 

Early in March, leaders of five locals of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers filed suit un- 
der the Landrum-Griffin Act, seeking an account- 
ing of the union’s finances and a membership 
referendum for removal of James G. Cross from 
the presidency. The officials of these locals called 
a conference for March 31 in St. Louis, to plan a 
campaign to oust Cross and reaffiliate with the 
AFL-CIO from which they were expelled in 1957. 

The Air Line Pilots were denied an injunction 
on March 14 which would have prevented a Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency ruling grounding pilots over 
the age of 60 from taking effect the following day. 


On Fesruary 23, the U.S. Supreme Court struck 
down the National Labor Relations Board’s doc- 
trine that a union which uses “harassing’’ tactics 
to bring pressure on an employer during bargain- 
ing violates its statutory duty to bargain in good 
faith. In NLRB v. The Insurance Agents Union, 
the Court ruled that although such activity may 
be the basis for discharge or other disciplinary 
action, it does not constitute refusal to bargain 
in good faith. The Court concluded that if the 
Board could regulate the sort of economic weapons 
a party could use during: negotiations, it would 
be entering into the substantive aspects of bar- 
gaining to an extent not countenanced by Congress. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals in Philadelphia on 
February 6 overruled the NLRB and upheld the 
right of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union to refuse to deal with a management 
representative who was a former official of the 
union. Some 5,000 blousemakers in Pennsylvania 
had struck over this issue last April. The court 
based its ruling on the theory that a rule of reason 
had to govern the application of the principle that 
employers and unions are free to choose their own 
representatives without objection by either side. 





From the IRRA Annual Meeting 


Epitor’s Notre.—The two articles which follow were excerpted from papers 
presented at the 12th annual meeting of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association, Washington, D.C., December 28, 1959. Excerpts from two 
other papers presented at that meeting and three papers given before other 
member-societies of the Allied Social Science Associations were published 


in the February issue. 


Titles have been altered and, in the interest of easier reading, suspension 
marks to denote unused portions of text have not been indicated. 





Changing Patterns of 
Industrial Conflict 


ARTHUR M. Ross* 


LIKE OTHER INSTITUTIONS, the strike is going 
through evolutionary changes and assuming new 
forms. The time has come, particularly in the 
United States, to review our assumptions about 
this phenomenon and to take cognizance of what 
has been happening to it in other parts of the 
world. 

The existing literature on strikes, narrowly 
based on American experience, creates misleading 
impressions: that the strike is an integral aspect 
of free unionism; that it is generally an incident 
of the collective bargaining process; and that it 
constitutes a trial of economic strength, or a 
contest of staying power, initiated to bring pres- 
sure on the opposing party in order to secure more 
favorable terms of employment. 

The conventional treatment still fits well 
enough in the United States; but looking around 
the world, we find it lacking in historical and inter- 
national perspective. 

There has been a pronounced decline in strike 
activity throughout countries with free labor 
movements. Man-days of idleness in the late 
1950’s are fewer than in the late 1940’s or the 
late 1930’s, despite the increases in population 


and union membership. The ratio between the 
number of strikers and the number of union 
members—one of the significant measures of in- 
dustrial conflict—has been falling off in most of 
the countries. Throughout Northern Europe, the 
ratio has been only one-third to one-seventieth, 
during the past decade, of what it was during the 
first three decades of this century. The ratio 
between man-days of idleness and the number of 
strikers, a measure of duration, has fallen greatly 
in every country studied. In about half the 
countries, the average strike has been lasting less 
than 5 days during recent years. As a result, loss 
of working time in relation to union membership 
is generally only a small fraction of what it was a 
few decades ago. During 1900-1929, there were 
from 2 to 9 days of idleness per union member 
during the average year in every country studied. 
Since 1947, however, the annual loss of time has 
been as much as 2 days per member only in the 
United States, India, and Finland. 

Diversified national patterns of industrial con- 
flict have emerged. We find a number of coun- 
tries, particularly in Northern Europe, where 
strikes occur so infrequently that they no longer 
play a significant role in the conduct of industrial 
relations. The right to strike survives and is 


*Professor of Industrial Relations and Director, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California (Berkeley). 

Editor’s Note.—The article presented here is substantially the same as 
that presented by Dr. Ross before the meeting, but for the sake of brevity, 
omissions were made as follows: The definition of the six comparative meas- 
ures used in the study, and the author’s comment with respect to the newer 
nations of Asia and Africa, which were not covered in the study because of 
deficiencies of data. 
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accorded its customary veneration but is seldom 
utilized in practice. 

Other nations have the opposite pattern. 
Workers frequently go on strike, but generally 
only for 1, 2, or a few days at a time. Australia 
furnishes a notable example: more than 60 percent 
of recent strikes have lasted no more than 1 day, 
while 90 percent have been terminated in less than 
a week. These brief stoppages do not constitute 
real trials of staying power between employers 
and workers. Only in the United States and 
Canada is the strike still an essential element in a 
private collective bargaining system, sufficiently 
frequent to constitute a significant method of 
determining conditions of employment, and suffi- 
ciently long to test the staying power of workers 
and employers.! 


International Comparisons of Strikes 


I am reporting on a study which I have con- 
ducted with Paul T. Hartman of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations of the University of California 
and which is being published this spring. When 
a full-length book is reduced to a few thousand 
words, about all one can do is recite the principal 
conclusions and suggest the main lines of argument. 
If the presentation is considered unscientific, 
dogmatic, and incomplete, one can only reply, 
“Read the book.” 

The study includes all countries of substantial 
size for which adequate statistics of industrial 
disputes, man-days of idleness, union mem- 
bership, and nonagricultural employment are 
available or reasonably good estimates can 
be developed. The 15 countries are scattered 
throughout the world—2 in North America, 9 in 
Europe, 2 in Asia, 1 in Africa, and finally Australia. 
The period covered is 1900 through 1956. There 
are numerous gaps in the figures on union member- 
ship and strike activity, and it was not practical 
to make estimates of nonagricultural employment 
prior to 1927. 

We have found that distinctive patterns of in- 
dustrial conflict can be described most intelligibly 
in terms of the membership involvement ratio 
(percentage of union members going on strike) 
and the duration of strikes (days lost per striker). 
The membership loss ratio (working days lost per 
hundred union members) is helpful in showing the 
combined effect of changes in involvement and 


in duration. Accordingly, this abbreviated pres- 


entation will be limited to these three measures, 
although six were constructed for the study. 


Trends in Strike Activity 


Membership Involvement. The first point to be 
noted is the gradual decline in the proportion of 
union members going on strike in the periods 
1900-1929, 1930-47, and 1948-56. 

Participation by union members has declined 
everywhere except in France and Australia. In 
some cases, the reduction has been dramatic in- 
deed—from 14.2 percent to 2.6 percent in Ger- 
many and from 22.7 percent to 0.3 percent in 
Sweden. 

Notwithstanding this general decline, there are 
still some crucial differences. We have defined as 
“nominal” a ratio averaging less than 3 percent 
annually subsequent to 1947. Using this test, we 
can say that the strike no longer plays a significant 
role in Denmark, The Netherlands, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, and South Africa. We define a 
“moderate” ratio as more than 3 but less than 
20 percent. The United Kingdom, Finland, the 
United States, and Canada fall in this class. 
Finally, there are five nations with a “high” pro- 
pensity to strike (more than 20 percent): France, 
Italy, Japan, India, and Australia. 

During the first three decades of the century, 
union members were more prone to strike in the 
United States than anywhere else. About one- 
third of all unionists, on the average, went on 
strike each year. After World War II, however, 
there was a sharp and steady decline, from 26 per- 
cent in 1945-47 to about 10 percent in 1954—56. 


Duration. The diversity in the meaning of the 
strike shows up most dramatically in variations of 
length. The average striker in Norway remained 
off the job about 80 working days during 1930-32. 
Compare this with 2 or 3 days in Australia, France, 
Italy, and South Africa during 1954-56. It is 
most unlikely that a strike of 80 days couid have 
the same causes and consequences as a strike of 
2 days. To consider all strikes as homogeneous 
occurrences stands in the way of enlightenment. 

Before noting these differences, we should note 
the remarkable abbreviation of strikes as a whole 


1 Strike statistics for India and Finland have some resemblance to those 
for the United States, but the explanations are different. 
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during the 20th century. The decline has not 
come about quickly or spasmodically, but steadily 
and gradually. In the majority of countries, the 
average duration in 1930-47 was less than in 
1900-1929 and greater than in 1948-56. Only in 
Finland and Canada did strikes grow longer after 
World War II, and even there postwar strikes 
have remained shorter than those which occurred 
in the early years of the century. 

Turning now to differences in the length of 
strikes, we have again classified the countries into 
three groups according to average duration in the 
1948-56 period. The “low” category (less than 
5 days) includes Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Japan, Australia, and South Africa. 
The Netherlands, Germany, and India fall into 
an intermediate group with more than 5 but less 
than 10 days. At the other extreme are Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, the United States, and Canada, 
each having an average duration in excess of 14 
days. 

The relationship between participation rates 
and duration of strikes during the postwar period 
serves to define several distinctive patterns of in- 
dustrial conflict. The Northern European Pat- 
tern—First Variant is characterized by a nominal 


propensity to strike and a low or moderate dura- 


tion. Denmark, The Netherlands, and Germany 
are clearly included. The United Kingdom is on 
the borderline, having participation rates some- 
what higher than the other countries, but can be 
admitted without stretching the definition very 
much. 

The Northern European Pattern—Second Vari- 
ant is defined by nominal participation and high 
duration. In other words, there are few stoppages, 
but those which do occur are long. Norway and 
Sweden are in this category. 

Exactly the opposite situation is found where 
the Mediterranean—Asian Pattern applies. Strikes 
are very frequent and at the same time very brief. 
France, Italy, and Japan undoubtedly belong in 
this classification. India, with a somewhat longer 
duration of strikes, has much in common. 

The North American Pattern of strike activity 
(United States and Canada) denotes high or 
medium participation rates as well as unusually 
long duration of strikes. 

There remain three countries—South Africa, 
Australia, and Finland—which we have not placed 
in any category. From a purely behavioral stand- 


point, it would not have been difficult to classify 
them. Work stoppages seldom take place in South 
Africa and are very brief when they do occur. 
The same is true in Denmark, Germany, and other 
countries of the Northern European Pattern— 
First Variant. Australia’s frequent, short strikes 
are characteristic of the Mediterranean—Asian 
Pattern. Strike activity in Finland is similar to 
that in the United States: propensity to strike is 
moderately high and duration of strikes rather 
long. 

But while the South African, Australian, and 
Finnish strike statistics ‘fit’? well enough, the 
explanations do not. There are good explanations 
for the Australian pattern of strike activity, but 
some of them are special explanations. The same 
is true of the South African and Finnish patterns. 
While every classification is something of a Pro- 
crustean bed, too much stretching and straining 
would have been needed to squeeze these countries 
into our regular categories; and we prefer to regard 
them as special cases. 


Membership Loss Ratio. This measure shows the 
combined effect of changes in propensity to strike 
and in duration of stoppages. We found a 
decline in man-days of idleness in proportion to 
union membership which is remarkable. During 
the 1900-1929 period, more than 2 days a year were 
lost per union member in each country studied, 
and more than 8 days in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In 1948-56, there were 2 days of idleness 
annually per union member only in India, the 
United States, and Finland. At the other extreme 
are seven countries with losses averaging less than 
one-quarter day per member, including Denmark, 
The Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Norway, and Sweden, as well as South Africa. 
Truly the strike has withered away in Northern 
Europe. 


The Withering Away of the Strike 


Both membership involvement and duration of 
strikes have markedly diminished in Northern 
Europe. Involvement has declined also in the 
United States and Canada, although there is no 
clear tendency for stoppages to become shorter. 

First, employers have developed more sophisti- 
cated policies and more effective organizations. 
The profound changes in managerial attitudes 
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toward workers and unions are well understood. 
Employer policies would not have changed if 
unions had not adjusted themselves to the values 
and customs of the business community. In this 
process of accommodation, numerous supposedly 
irreconcilable conflicts of principle, which were 
fruitful sources of industrial warfare at one time, 
have been reconciled. 

Second, the state has become more prominent 
as employer of labor, economic planner, provider 
of benefits, and supervisor of industrial relations. 
The amount of socialized industry in Western 
countries, although not very great, is still large 
enough to affect the incidence of strikes. When 
government plays an active role in economic 
planning, it has a strong motive to insure that its 
plans are not frustrated. Through protective 
legislation and social security programs, the state 
disposes of issues which otherwise might be the 
focus of labor-management conflict. Finally, 
thereare the various dispute-settlement techniques, 
including compulsory arbitration, compulsory 
mediation, enforcement of collective agreements 
through labor courts, enactment of mediation 
proposals into law. The effect of such procedures 
on the frequency and duration of strikes depends 
on the relationship with the collective bargaining 
system. If the procedures obstruct and impede 
collective bargaining, the net result may well be 
to increase industrial conflict. But if they support 
the bargaining system or provide a workable 
substitute, they can reduce strike activity. 

Third, the labor movement in many countries 
(although not in the United States) has been for- 
saking the strike in favor of broad political en- 
deavors. Strikes are expensive to unions and 
their members. Moreover, the outcome of work 
stoppages has not been generally favorable to the 
unions; various studies show that longer strikes 
have been less successful than shorter, larger 
strikes have been less successful than smaller, and 
the trend over time has been adverse to the unions. 
The unfavorable aftereffects of strike waves and 
general strikes in several countries, including re- 
pressive legislation and rapid loss of membership, 
have inhibited major reliance on the strike weapon. 
On the positive side, labor parties and labor gov- 
ernments have helped pave the way toward re- 
linquishment of the strike. 


What Knowles calls “the shifting of the strate- 
gical field from that of mere wages and working 
conditions to include the most comprehensive 
political objectives” could not have occurred 
without the necessary theoretical basis in 20th 
century economics and the corresponding develop- 
ment of governmental techniques. Nineteenth 
century socialism presented a detailed indictment 
of the capitalist economy but was vague as to 
remedies. In the post-Keynesian era, this condi- 
tion no longer prevails. 

It is also possible, although I am not prepared 
to announce it as an established fact, that rank- 
and-file union members are less inclined to strike 
than formerly. Poverty, inequality, snobbery, and 
bitterness have abated in Northern Europe and 
North America. Extended interruptions of in- 
come are not compatible with the new style of life; 
strange as it may seem, the pressure to meet in- 
stallment payments and support an elevated con- 
sumption level is greater than the pressure to 
maintain cash income at the margin of subsistence. 
Finally, one can point to the growing prominence 
of females, white-collar workers, and professional 
employees in the labor force and the labor unions. 
It will generally be agreed that these groups are not 
predisposed to strike. 

Thus, changes in worker attitudes, employer 
policies, dispute-settlement techniques, govern- 
mental functions, and union programs have com- 
bined, in a context of relatively stable union 
membership, to reduce the intensity of industrial 
conflict in Northern Europe and North America. 
There are countervailing pressures, to be sure: 
“shop steward revolts,” unofficial strikes, and 
other forms of insurgency within the ranks of 
labor; corresponding movements in the employer 
community such as “Boulwareism”’; disturbances 
of power relations between management and labor 
resulting from economic and political changes, 
and so on. But in the long run, these unsettling 
influences have been weaker than the tranquilizing 
forces. 


Influences on Relative Strike Activity 


Several distinctive patterns of strike activity 
were earlier identified. How are these differences 
to be explained? The principal features of the in- 
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dustrial relations system which are amenable to 
comparison between one country and another 
appear to be the following: 


1. Organizational stability 

(a) Age of the labor movement 

(b) Stability of membership in recent years 

Leadership conflicts in the labor movement 

(a) Factionalism, rival unionism, and rival federa- 
tions 

(b) Strength of communism in labor unions 

Status of union-management relations 

(a) Degree of acceptance by employers 

(b) Consolidation of bargaining structure 

. Labor political activity 

(a) Existence of labor party as a leading political 
party 

(b) Labor-party governments 

Role of the state 

(a) Extent of government activity in defining terms 
of employment 

(b) Dispute-settlement policies and procedures 


Not all the influences on strikes in the 15 coun- 
tries studied have been included. Every country 
is unique, like every individual, but we must con- 
centrate on those features which are subject to 
comparison rather than those which are singular. 
If each country had been analyzed in its own terms, 
no generalizations could have been made. 


Fur- 
thermore, two or three possible influences could 
not be investigated because the data were not 
available. It is possible, for example, that differ- 
ences in the “industry mix” have a bearing on 
relative strike activity. 

When a certain factor is described as being con- 
ducive to industrial peace or to industrial conflict, 
what is meant is that it has this effect as part of a 
larger configuration of causes which are character- 
istically conjoined. By ‘configuration,’ I mean a 
whole that is more than the sum of its parts. A 
country’s industrial relations system cannot be 
thought of as the product of various independent 
“causes,” but can only be comprehended as a 
whole. The context of any particular practice or 
institution is crucially important. For example, 
disunity and factionalism in the labor movements 
quite evidently increase the propensity to strike 
in the Mediterranean—Asian countries, but they 
work in combination with other influences such as 
the weakness of collective bargaining. In The 
Netherlands, the labor movement is divided into 
Socialist, Protestant, and Catholic federations; 
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but in a context of centralized bargaining, labor 
political activity, etc., divisive tendencies have 
been held in check. Government techniques of 
disputes settlement have contributed to the elimi- 
nation of strikes where they support the collective 
bargaining system or provide a workable substi- 
tute. Where they obstruct and impede collective 
bargaining, as in Finland and Canada, they prob- 
ably increase the amount of conflict. In most of 
the Northern European countries, a successful 
labor party is part of the total context in which 
strike activity has been reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. Here Australia stands as the 
exceptional case. The Labor Party has been a 
major factor in politics since 1890, but some of 
the other elements of the Northern European 
pattern are missing; so that the membership in- 
volvement rate is among the highest in the world. 

I am not necessarily endorsing the institutions 
and practices which are conducive to industrial 
peace. In fact, we should not assume that a 
country is better off, the more industrial peace 
it enjoys. 


Organizational Stability. Students of economic de- 
velopment, scrutinizing the emerging labor in- 
stitutions in the new countries of Asia and Africa, 
recognize that there is no such thing as a universal 
cycle of union growth. Nevertheless, there has 
been a common cycle of growth in most of the 
older countries which are dealt with in this paper. 
The early years have been marked by friction, 
hostility, and confusion. With the passage of 
time, organizations have become more solid and 
secure, control over the rank and file has been 
cemented, and accommodative relations with em- 
ployers have been established. 

Thus, the chronological age of a labor move- 
ment may have an important influence on the 
incidence of industrial conflict. Older movements 
are more likely to have completed their struggles 
for existence, for recognition and for security, and 
to have become integrated into their national 
economies. Once this point has been reached, 
bargaining machinery can be developed to handle 
economic issues without frequent work stoppages. 

But age alone does not tell the full story. 
Rapid changes in membership can initiate new 
struggles for worker allegiance and for recognition 
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and acceptance. “Organizing periods” are not 
always limited to the early years of a labor move- 
ment; membership fluctuations may take place at 
any time. Pronounced fluctuations are generally 
conducive to industrial conflict as the unions 
strive to organize and absorb new members and 
to settle the most pressing grievances, or struggle 
to limit their losses and recapture their territory. 


Leadership Conflicts. Factionalism encourages the 
prosecution of issues because the vested officials 
must protect their position against upstarts lower 
down in the ranks, while the upstarts must dem- 
onstrate that the members are being sold down 
the river by a tired, indifferent, or corrupt Old 
Guard. In contrast, the only threat to the estab- 
lished officials in a one-party union lies in “shop 
steward revolts” at the bottom of the pyramid. 
Such revolts, which take the form of outlaw 
strikes, can be choked off quickly if internal disci- 
pline is sufficiently effective and relations with 
employers are good. 

Rival unionism is a potent cause of strikes 
where rivalry is pursued on the basis of compara- 
tive militancy in pressing grievances and com- 
parative gains in collective bargaining. A labor 
organization must attempt to match the achieve- 
ments of its rival and must secure even greater 
benefits, if possible, regardless of the amount of 
resistance to be overcome. In the absence of com- 
petition for members, the pressure to use bargain- 
ing gains as economic weapons is not so great. 

In many countries, the concepts of bargaining 
unit and exclusive bargaining agent do not apply. 
Several organizations may be operating inside 
what we in the United States would consider a 
single bargaining unit. Moreover, these organi- 
zations may be affiliated with rival federations or 
trade union centers. Under these circumstances, 
the unions strive to outdo their competitors not 
only from one contract negotiation to the next, but 
from day to day in the plant as well. Stable 
union-management relations are obviously diffi- 
cult to construct under these circumstances. 

The union structure most conducive to the 
elimination of industrial conflict is a unified na- 
tional movement with strongly centralized con- 
trol. Under these conditions, the central leader- 
ship can consciously substitute other tactics for the 
strike and restrain the exercise of power by sub- 
ordinate unions. 


Finally, where the Communist faction has sub- 
stantial strength in the labor movement, strike 
activity is usually stimulated—particularly the 
use of massive demonstration strikes. In the 
Communist view, the workers’ grievances are not 
to be settled conclusively within the framework of 
capitalism. Strikes have an agitational purpose; 
for while the eventual seizure of power is to be 
accomplished by military or political means, the 
‘<nherent revolutionary potential of the workers”’ 
must be developed and their awareness of class 
differences sharpened in the meantime. Eco- 
nomic gains resulting from strikes are useful to 
prove the effectiveness of leadership but cannot be 
allowed to underwrite any lasting reconciliation. 
When Communists operate as a minority group 
within unions, and have failed to achieve top 
leadership, settlements by the established officials 
must be denounced as sellouts. It follows that 
strikes are unlikely to wither away in any demo- 
cratic country so long as Communists have 
majority control or strong minority influences 
within important unions. 

I am not saying that Communist leadership will 
inevitably employ the strike for agitational pur- 
poses. Much depends on the party strategy at 
the time; much depends also on the membership 
base. The bargaining policies of Communist-led 
unions in the United States have generally been 
indistinguishable from those of other unions. Dis- 
interested in ideological unionism, the members 
have expected a bread-and-butter approach and 
their expectations have been rewarded. Those 
leftwing leaders who have survived for any sub- 
stantial period have practiced the same business 
unionism which is condemned so heartily in 
Marxist literature. The same can be said of left- 
wing union leaders in the United Kingdom. 


Status of Union-Management Relations. There 
are two main types of industrial conflict. The first 
is basically organizational even though wages 
and other economic issues may ostensibly be 
involved. It has dominated the early stages of 
labor-management relations in many countries, 
where the unions have struggled to win their 
place in economic society and employers have 
striven to retain their traditional authority. This 
phase has come to an end where employers and 
unions have attained an acceptable balance of 
power and prerogatives. The usual description 
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is that employers have “accepted unionism and 
collective bargaining,’ although the process is 
actually more complicated than that. 

The second type of industrial conflict is essen- 
tially economic and persists after the parties have 
found ways and means of living together. But 
even this kind of conflict has virtually disappeared 
in some countries where the collective bargaining 
system has become tightly organized and con- 
trolled. 

There are also two degrees of centralization in 
the structure of collective bargaining. Industry- 
wide bargaining between industrial unions and 
employer associations constitutes the first degree. 
It is not necessary that master negotiations cover 
the entire industry; the resulting agreement can 
be “extended” by force of law or ‘by voluntary 
action. Nor is it necessary that there be a formal 
industry association with power of attorney. 
Unless the number of firms is large, informal 
employer committees can accomplish the same 
result. 

There are several reasons why multiemployer 
bargaining is conducive to industrial peace. 
Professional leadership eliminates reckless and 
emotional behavior; the costliness of large strikes 
serves as a deterrent to both sides; employers are 
less inclined to resist because they are not in danger 
of being “‘whipsawed” and will not suffer a com- 
petitive disadvantage within the industry; unions 
are less aggressive because intraunion competition 
is eliminated. 

The second degree of centralization is economy- 
wide rather than merely industrywide. The labor 
market is regulated and disciplined as a whole. 
It is then that the strike is most likely to wither 
away. In some of the newer countries, govern- 
ments are moving to organize and discipline the 
labor market through an alliance with the unions, 
under the banner of nationalism and anticolo- 
nialism. In some of the older countries of North- 
ern Europe, a thoroughly consolidated bargaining 
structure has been created under private auspices. 
‘Peak associations” or federations of management 
and labor have been the means of integration. 
The officers of such federations represent the 
broadest possible constituencies and are the 
farthest removed from parochial pressures. Of 
course, this fully centralized system will not work 
without the highest degree of subordination and 
discipline within the federations. 


Labor Political Activity. I have already noted 
that labor parties and labor governments have 
contributed toward relinquishment of the strike 
by providing a political alternative. It remains 
to point out that the existence of a labor party 
with close trade union affiliations is perhaps the 
greatest deterrent to the use of the strike. This is 
not true of just any labor party, however, but 
rather of one which is capable of imbuing the 
unions with a feeling of political responsibility. 
The party must have tested political power, or 
at least must be seen as a serious contender for 
power. Also, there must be a reasonable prospect 
of achieving labor objectives through government 
action. The last point is emphasized because the 
strong labor parties have not eliminated industrial 
conflict in postwar Finland and in Australia. In 
Finland, the economic environment has been too 
hostile for successful reliance on the political 
mechanism, and in Australia, the constitutional 
powers of the Federal Government are too weak. 
The federal form of government in the United 
States and Canada, with much jurisdiction re- 
served to the States and Provinces, has inhibited 
successful political action and helps to explain why 
unions have relied so heavily on industrial action. 

Why is labor political action a deterrent to 
strikes? First, strikes are injurious to the political 
fortunes of the labor party. Middle-class votes 
must be attracted if the party is to be successful; 
but the middle-class voter is antagonized by 
strikes and tends to blame them on the unions. 
Second, worker unrest is channeled off into the 
political sphere. Demands that would otherwise 
be made upon the employer are directed against 
the government instead. If the labor party comes 
into power, the deterrent effect is even stronger. 
The trade union officials, having invested heavily 
in the party, are disinclined to obstruct its pro- 
gram. Moreover, large-scale strikes are always 
embarrassing to the administration in power; and 
if industrial paralysis seems to be threatened, un- 
pleasant repressive measures may become inevi- 
table. All of this means that the trade union leader 
who wishes to cooperate with party officials, or is 
himself such an official, will show maximum re- 
straint in the use of the strike. 


Role of the State. 
participation by government as entrepreneur, 
economic planner, guardian of labor, and super- 


I indicated earlier that greater 
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visor of union-management relations has been 
partly responsible for the declining frequency of 
strikes. 

All governments have not assumed these new 
functions to an equal extent, however. The 
amount of socialized industry in the United King- 
dom, for example, is greater than in Canada. The 
Scandinavian countries have implemented pro- 
grams of central economic planning to an unusual 
extent during recent years, generally under the 
leadership of labor-party governments. France, 
Italy, and Japan rely on legislation to define many 
conditions of employment which are determined 
by collective bargaining elsewhere. Australia has 
an elaborate system of compulsory arbitration, 
while the Government of the United States re- 
mains aloof from most industrial disputes except 
for offering mediation services. 


Influences on Strike Activity and the Four Patterns. 
It is possible to show a significant association 
between national patterns of strike activity and 
the condition of the labor movement, union- 
management relations, and political institutions. 
In the nature of the case, only a broad and general 
association can be expected, however. In fact, if 
a simple and mechanical relationship could be 
established, there would be reason to suspect that 
we were dealing with shallow and verbal categories 
rather than real distinctions. 

The Northern European Pattern—First Variant 
(Denmark, The Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany) is characterized by a nominal pro- 
pensity to strike and a low or moderate duration 
of strikes. ‘These countries have mature labor 
movements with firm and stable memberships. 
(The postwar German labor movement is a revival 
of the pre-Hitler movement with remarkably little 
change.) Leadership conflicts are subdued. There 
is one dominant central federation in Denmark, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. Although 
three federations have coexisted in The Nether- 
lands for upwards of four decades, their competi- 
tion has not been so vigorous as to provoke in- 
dustrial conflict. The Communist faction has 
been notably weak in all four countries. 

By virtue of industrywide negotiations and the 
influence of central federations, collective bargain- 
ing structures have become highly centralized, 
although the degree of consolidation varies from 


one country to another. Industrial unions and 
industry associations do the negotiating in the 
United Kingdom, for example, while much power 
is concentrated in the Dutch and Danish central 
federations. Strong labor or social-democratic 
parties have organized or at least participated in 
governments except in postwar Germany. 

There is a fair amount of public enterprise in 
the United Kingdom, but not a great deal in the 
other nations. Neither is there much reliance on 
the state for defining important conditions of em- 
ployment. On the other hand, all four govern- 
ments have had active programs of intervention in 
bargaining disputes. Compulsory arbitration was 
practiced in the United Kingdom until 1950, and 
the machinery was retained on a voluntary basis 
in a number of key industries. In Denmark, 
the legislature has frequently intervened, generally 
by enacting mediation proposals into law. An 
official Board of Mediation in The Netherlands 
has authority to approve, modify, or disapprove 
collective agreements, extend their provisions to 
employers and workers not directly covered, and 
set wages directly in some cases. The “extension” 
system is also used in Germany. 

The Northern European Pattern—Second Var- 
iant is defined by infrequent but long stoppages. 
The labor movement, bargaining system, and po- 
litical context in Norway and Sweden are similar 
in most pertinent respects to those in Denmark, 
The Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany. The only significant difference we have 
identified is that Norway and Sweden generally 
maintain a hands-off policy in labor-management 
controversies, whereas more active intervention 
has been practiced in the other countries. This 
is not a very convincing explanation of the re- 
markable disparity in average duration of strikes. 
Differences in the ‘industry mix’”’ may be signifi- 
cant, and doubtless additional causes are at work. 

The Mediterranean—Asian Pattern includes 
France, Italy, Japan, and India. Participation 
in strikes is very great but duration is short. 
Labor movements entered the phase of mass 
organization, or reorganized from scratch, subse- 
quent to World War II. Union membership does 
not involve an important personal or financial 
commitment and has often been an ephemeral 
phenomenon. Rival unionism and internal leader- 
ship conflicts have been endemic; a powerful 
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Communist faction has made chronic use of the 
massive demonstration stoppage as an agitational 
tool in each of these countries. 

Labor-management relations, like the labor 
movements themselves, are weak and unstable. 
The unions have not really been accepted by 
employers and are not in a position to negotiate 
on an equal basis. While the forms of multi- 
employer bargaining are frequently used, the sub- 
ject matter of bargaining is insubstantial. The 
significant conditions of work, for the most part, 
are either set by the government or remain within 
the employer’s control. The unions are normally 
too poor to undertake long strikes. 

All these countries have two or more leftwing 
parties affiliated with different branches of the 
labor movement. They are bitterly divided, 
however—a far cry from the unified labor or 
social democratic parties of Northern Europe. 
As a consequence, conservative governments have 
occupied the stage during the past decade. No 
single labor party has come sufficiently close to 
political power that the strike policy of its affiliated 
unions has been affected. (In recent years, 
however, collaboration between the Congress 
Party and the largest group of Indian unions has 


had a definite influence on strike activity.) 
There is a surprising amount of public enterprise 


in France, Italy, Japan, and India. Moreover, 
as noted, many important terms of employment 
are defined by the state rather than through col- 
lective bargaining; unionism is so weak in the 
industrial sphere that unrest is focused on the 
political process. Thus, labor protest is often 
directed against the government, a further reason 
for the popularity of brief demonstration strikes. 


The North American Pattern, found in the : 


United States and Canada, is characterized by a 
moderately high propensity to strike as well as a 
relatively long duration. Insofar as large-scale 
organization is concerned, the labor movements 
are younger than those in Northern Europe but 
older than those in the Mediterranean—Asian 
group. There were wide swings in union member- 
ship until the 1940’s, but the intensity of organiza- 
tion has become more stable in recent years. 
The status of union leadership is likewise in 
transition. Historically, rival unionism, jurisdic- 


tional conflict, and internal leadership struggles 
have been prevalent in the United States and 
Canada. Communist influence was significant in 
numerous unions between 1935 and 1950. But 
with the expulsion and atrophy of the Communist 
unions, the development of no-raid agreements, 
and the merger between the AFL and CIO, there 
has been a notable tendency for jurisdictional lines 
to stabilize. Furthermore, political rivalry inside 
unions has diminished as the organizations have 
become more stable and the leaders have grown 
older. It is possible, however, that technological 
changes will revive the conflict between craft and 
industrial unionism and encourage competition 
over the growing army of white-collar workers. 

The major employers in the United States and 
Canada generally resisted unionism until the latter 
part of the 1930’s. In subsequent years, labor 
organizations have increasingly been accepted and 
incorporated into the industrial system. Here 
again the situation is midway between the North- 
ern European countries, where collective bargain- 
ing became “‘institutionalized”’ early in the present 
century, and the Mediterranean—Asiatic group, 
where collective bargaining is still weak and un- 
developed. 

Bargaining structure in the United States and 
Canada is more decentralized than in any other 
country studied, however. About five-sixths of 
all labor contracts in the United States are nego- 
tiated in single-employer units, and most of the 
multiemployer contracts cover local areas only. 
Canada’s collective bargaining system is similar. 

Political processes are also consistent with fre- 
quent and prolonged industrial disputes. The im- 
portant conditions of employment are determined 
privately rather than by government: minimum 
wages are not very significant among union workers 
from a practical standpoint; paid vacations, holi- 
days, etc., are not covered by legislation; and 
even a private supplemental system of social se- 
curity has developed. A successful labor party 
has not emerged in either country, and the central 
orientation of the labor movement is industrial 
rather than political. Finally, although compul- 
sory mediation is practiced in Canada, the United 
States maintains a laissez-faire policy towards most 
types of industrial disputes. 
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The Purposes and Results of 
U.S. Minimum Wage Laws 
N. ARNOLD TOLLES* 


IN A BROAD SENSE, regulation of wages by the 
community is nothing new. The remuneration 
for human effort has been regulated through most 
of man’s history—either by custom or by some 
type of explicit law. However, the purposes of 
wage regulation have changed greatly over the 
centuries. 

Prior to 1800, wage regulation was used 
primarily to keep every person in his established 
economic place. No democratic or equalitarian 
aim was involved in those earlier days, although 
wage regulation, and the related regulations of 
product prices, quality, and apprenticeship did 
aim to give each class of workers an assurance of 
security in what was considered to be the appro- 
priate economic status of each group. Gradually, 
however, these wage laws and orders were pro- 
gressively undermined by the commercial, the 
agricultural, and the industrial revolutions in 
Western Europe, until it was impossible to 
maintain the legal and accustomed standards of 
reward. 

Toward the close of the 18th century in Britain, 
the absurdity and ineffectiveness of the remnants 
of governmental wage regulation became 
especially apparent. Adam Smith became the 
great popularizer of the new doctrine of laissez 
faire. The free market, rather than guild or 
government regulation, was now supposed to be 
the best regulator of wages, as of all prices. If 
the minimum wage regulations of his time were 
abolished, Smith believed that the lowest paid 
workers could and would improve their economic 
position. 

The most congenial soil for the application 
of the laissez-faire doctrine turned out to be in 
North America. Here, prior to 1850, labor was 
in relatively short supply, and a free market 
for labor provided wages which were fabulously 
high as compared to those in Europe at that time. 
The laissez-faire views of men like Jefferson were 
intended—like those of Adam Smith—to keep 
the hands of government from interfering with 
the desired improvement in the economic condi- 
tions of the common man. 


After 1870, free labor markets came to have 
a different practical meaning in America. The 
great factual change consisted of the flood of 
new immigrants who came, increasingly, from 
the least fortunate parts of Europe and were 
willling to accept wages which seemed scan- 
dalously low to the workers already established 
in the United States. This low-wage competition 
threatened, in turn, the wages of everyone else. 
Furthermore, a spiritual change also took place, 
rooted in a religious revival which had begun 
in the 1840’s. The chief exponents of the new 
attitude were clergymen and social workers, who 
gradually came to demand that governments 
should require the payment of some minimum 
wage. Eventually, between 1912 and 1923, mini- 
mum wage statutes were enacted in 15 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

This early minimum wage movement was 
brought to a halt by the 5 to 4 decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the Adkins case of 1923.’ 


. The Court decided that the minimum wage law 


of the District of Columbia was unconstitutional 
because it sought to prevent a worker from 
exercising the freedom of contract guaranteed 
him by the 14th Amendment to the Federal 
constitution. 

During the ebullient 1920’s, the protests of 
socially responsible people against laissez faire 
were feeble indeed. Then came the Great De- 
pression, and as a result, a revival of the minimum 
wage movement in the curious form of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, which 
combined the social welfare purpose of the old 
minimum wage laws with a new idea that increased 
minimum wage rates would revive employment 
by increasing total purchasing power. The NIRA 
died on May 27, 1935, after only about 2 years of 
operation. The Supreme Court decided? that 
NIRA was invalid because it also violated the in- 
dividual freedoms which had been guaranteed by 
the Federal constitution. 

After the demise of the NIRA, the Government 
appeared, for the time, to have only a very minor 
power to influence the wages paid by a private 
employer. This remaining power consisted of 
the Government’s right as a purchaser. As far 
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back as 1931, the Bacon-Davis Act had required 
the payment of so-called prevailing wages on con- 
struction projects under contract with the Federal 
Government. In 1936, the Walsh-Healey Act 
extended the prevailing wage requirement to 
Federal procurement contracts. 

What mainly survived, with respect to Federal 
regulation of minimum wages, was the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, in which the constitutional 
Federal power to control commerce between the 
States was used as a basis for governmental 
stipulations of minimum wages. 

Even before the Federal Government enacted 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the various States 
had begun to revive and to extend their own 
minimum wage laws. Actually, it was the 
Supreme Court decision on the revived Wash- 
ington State law * which encouraged Congress 
to pass the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. In 
1937, the U.S. Supreme Court explicitly reversed 
the decision of the old Adkins case and decided 
that a Government stipulation of minimum wages 
might be a proper executive exercise of the power 
of Government under the constitution. The 
decision on the Washington law was probably the 
most important event in the history of American 
minimum wages laws. 


Assessment of Minimum Wage Laws 


In the United States (and in Great Britain), 
legal minimum wage regulation has, by and large, 
been devoted to the limited purpose of raising the 
wages of the lowest paid workers, constituting a 
small minority of the whole body of employees. 
Have American minimum wage laws achieved 
this limited purpose? Half a century ago, many 
leading economists were predicting that govern- 
mental regulations could not do so. The logic 
behind this position was that real wages were 
determined by the “specific product of labor’ (now 
called the marginal product), and any so-called 
arbitrary action to require an employer to raise 
a wage would merely result in the disemployment 
of the workers who had previously earned less than 
the stipulated minimum. 

We know from experience that it is indeed 
possible to raise the wages of the lowest paid 
workers by governmental action. It has happened 


3 West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U.8. 379, 


again and again during the last 40 years in the 
United States. 

Another of the early objections to minimum 
wage laws was that the legal minimum wage 
would become the actual minimum wage. The 
implication of this argument was that the em- 
ployer had some fixed total wage bill and was 
already paying all he could afford to his employees 
asagroup. Raise the wage of a low-paid worker, 
it was contended, and you would automatically 
force a reduction in the wages of a higher paid one. 
Actual experience has never, to my knowledge, 
supported any such prediction. 

It is easy to calculate the so-called direct impact 
of a given minimum on the employer’s payroll 
costs. But to predict the full effect of a new 
minimum, we need to make additionally some 
estimate of the indirect or “bumping” effect on 
wages above the minimum. 

The extent of the indirect impact on wages of 
an increased minimum depends on many complex 
factors. Most of the studies of early State laws 
were based on very crude data, and they generally 
failed to distinguish between situations where the 
wage order had little or no effect on actual wages 
and those where it had had a substantial effect. 
More penetrating were the analyses in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s of the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the various impacts of Federal minimums 
on a number of industries. Still more illumi- 
nating have been the later studies of the effects of 
the Federal $1 minimum which have been made 
jointly by the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


New York Retail Trade Studies 


Rather than to comment directly on material 
which has been published or is about to be pub- 
lished, I should like to refer to some findings of 
the new impact studies in the State of New York 
which are still in process. These are studies of 
the effects on the retail trades of the $1 minimum 
wage order of New York State. They attempt 
to discover somewhat more than we have known 
about what is likely to happen when a higher 
minimum wage is established, in what circum- 
stances, and why it happens that way. In addi- 
tion to the statewide survey by the New York 
State Department of Labor, several researchers 
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at Cornell University have probed smaller, local 
subsamples of retail trade. I am particularly 
familiar with the unpublished work of Marian 
Stever * and have her permission to mention some 
of her preliminary findings. 

Miss Stever deliberately avoided a characteristic 
sample and, instead, picked 42 retail stores in 
Syracuse and Auburn, N.Y.—every one of which 
had had at lease one employee whose wages had 
been below the new retail trade minimum. This 
procedure provided a sample of employers who 
faced more than the average overall impact of the 
new minimum wage than that in New York State 
as a whole. One-quarter of these stores would 
have had to increase payrolls by an average of 16 
percent, other things being equal, merely to com- 
ply with the stated terms of the new minimum 
wage order. The store average of this direct 
impact for these 42 stores amounted to a 7.7-per- 
cent increase in payrolls. Measured as a percent- 


age of aggregate payrolls, the average direct im- 
pact was considerably less than the store average 
simply because the larger stores had a less-than- 
average direct impact. 

How large was the indirect impact in this situa- 
tion, that is, the increase in payrolls resulting from 


wage increases to levels above the new minimum? 
After 4 months, the store average of indirect im- 
pacts was 2.7 percent. In fact, in half the stores, 
no wages were raised above the required $1 within 
the 4-month period. I would have supposed that 
direct and indirect impacts would have to be added 
together, making in this situation a total payroll 
increase attributable to the order of 10.4 percent. 
Curiously, this was not the case. The total impact 
per store averaged only 7.8 percent, hardly more 
than the direct impact by itself. This was be- 
cause those employers who faced the largest costs 
in raising wages up to $1 were not those who faced 


4 Manuscript of Ph. D. thesis, Ithaca, N.Y., Schoo] of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. 

Miss Stever’s findings appear to be generally consistent with those of a 
somewhat more extensive study of the effects of the recent retail trade order 
as conducted by a group of interviewers and analysts under the direction of 
Professor Robert F. Risley and Antonia Nell of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell. ‘This study was made possible 
through the assistance of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Imogene Bright, economist. The Risley-Nell- 
Bright study has been based on repeated periodic visits to 50 retail food stores 
in the central section of New York State. None of the managers of these 
stores reported any increases in consumer price markups as a result of the 
increased minimum wage. Few of these stores improved their utilization of 
labor and few reduced their services to customers. Most of these stores 
absorbed most of the cost of the higher minimum wage through a reduction of 
what would have been, otherwise, their operating profits. 


the largest costs of raising wages to various 
amounts of more than $1. It is important to 
recall that these results applied only to the first 
few months following the wage order. 

Given these dimensions of the potential wage 
increases in this selected sample, the even more 
interesting question is what the employers did 
about it. This has been a truly controversial issue 
as regards the impact of legal minimum wages, and 
it is a vital one if we are to exercise good judgment 
in setting future minimum wage levels. 

By far the most important immediate effect on 
the employers in Miss Stever’s sample was an 
outright absorption of 60 percent of the increased 
payroll costs of the new minimum wage rates. 
Those employers found a variety of ways to offset 
the other 40 percent. Obviously, this is no general 
law and much more would have to be said to 
interpret this finding in relation to this time and 
circumstance, as compared with other future ones. 
However, the sheer possibility that as much as 60 
percent of an 8-percent payroll increase can be 
absorbed by a very competitive industry during 
the 4 months after a new wage order is some kind 
of an answer to those who have often predicted 
that this could not be done. In arguing against 
increased minimum wages, employers have been 
substantially correct in predicting that they prob- 
ably would, in fact, have to bear the major part 
of the immediate increase in cost. 

What, then, were the other employer actions 
which accounted for the offsetting of 40 percent 
of the increased costs? In this case, the most 
important offset consisted of the adjustment of 
employee hours. Retail stores may be untypical 
in this respect because they use comparatively 
large amounts of part-time labor. There were 
weekly-earning guarantees as well as overtime 
premiums in this retail trade order, in addition 
to the required hourly minimum. By extending 
the workers’ hours in some cases and by curtailing 
them in other cases, employers minimized the cost 
of compliance with the wage order. Incidentally, 
these adjustments of hours had the effect of 
minimizing the increased earnings of the workers 
which might have resulted from the wage order. 

The next most important type of offset con- 
firmed, up to a point, the predictions of orthodox 
opponents of minimum wages. Some workers 
were, indeed, laid off, and they were just the 
kinds of workers which one might have predicted: 
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the relatively inefficient, the elderly, and the 
part-time and handicapped workers, including 
those who presented a relatively poor appearance 
to the customers. But how many were laid off? 
Only 1 percent of the total of 4,300 employees 
covered by the sample, and only 4.5 percent of 
those who had previously earned less than $1 per 
hour. In this case, then, there is evidence that 
the demand for labor was indeed negatively 
related to the wage rate, but there was also 
evidence that the shortrun demand function was 
inelastic. An 8-percent increase in the price of 
labor resulted in a 4.5 percent rate of layoff 
among the workers who had previously been paid 
less than the new minimum. 

Besides adjusting hours and laying off a few 
workers, Miss Stever’s employers adopted a wide 
variety of operational changes to increase efficiency. 
Some curtailed store hours. Others revised work 
assignments. Others improved their system of 
selecting employees. Some gave more attention 
than before to employee training. Others revised 
their wage payment plan. By these and other 


methods the employers sought, and considerably 
succeeded, in getting more net revenue than 
before per dollar of payroll cost. 


These are 
illustrations of what has been called the “shock 
effect’”’ of an increased wage. However, it does 
not follow that the greater the shock the greater 
the effect. None of the 42 stores went out of 
business, but those which faced the greatest 
payroll increases were, on the whole, the least 
successful in compensating for this by increasing 
their efficiency. Furthermore, the smaller stores 
were much less successful than the larger stores 
in offsetting the cost of the minimum by increasing 
efficiency. A gradual and mild raising of mini- 
mum wages, it would seem, is likely to have a 
healthy economic effect, but there are good 
grounds for being cautious in trying to apply the 
remedy suddenly and drastically. 

One often predicted result of wage increases 
failed to materialize to any significant extent. 
Only 5 of the 42 store managers even claimed 
that prices to customers had been raised because 
of the wage order, although all of them were 
specifically asked about this possibility. This 
negative finding is significant, but it needs to 
be interpreted carefully. It is true that, in the 
months following this particular wage order, retail 
trade was buoyant for nearly all the stores 


surveyed and one might have supposed, con- 
sequently, that price increases would be the most 
probable result of a required wage increase. 
Still, in this situation, there was no evidence 
that the wage increase contributed to price 
inflation. However, one should not generalize 
too broadly. Retail trade—at least in the areas 
studied in this case—was quite highly competitive. 
Under such conditions, an increased payroll cost 
cannot be automatically passed on to the buyers. 
Regardless of costs, the seller has, chiefly, to 
estimate how many buyers will pay the higher 
prices. It might be different under conditions 
of oligopoly. Also, it must be remembered that 
the cost of complying with the wage order was 
not a uniform increase in cost as between the 
various employers. Those who faced the greatest 
increases in cost did not, by that fact, gain any 
special power to increase their prices as compared 
with competitors who had little or no increase in 
payroll costs. 

In New York State as a whole, the average 
impact of the retail trade order was undoubtedly 
much less than in the particular group of stores 
which Miss Stever studied. Yet it is from 
analysis of results in the extreme cases—cases 
like those represented by the industry and com- 
munity studies of the $1 Federal minimum—that 
we can obtain the most guidance in selecting 
future minimum wage rates. We need most to 
know about the consequences when and where a 
new minimum may require a really substantial 
increase in wages. We can obtain but little 
guidance if we mix into our samples the establish- 
ments which were already paying nearly all their 
employees as much as the new regulation required. 


Probable Effects in Extreme Cases 


When we do concentrate our attention on the 
extreme cases, some broad probabilities seem to 
emerge from the studies of past experience: 

1. The earnings of the lowest paid workers can 
in fact be raised, provided the required wage-rate 
increases are not too large and too suddenly 
imposed. 

2. The higher paid workers will not suffer wage 
reductions as a result of the increases for the 
lower paid. After a time, the higher paid workers 
will obtain wage increases, as the former internal 
wage structures are partially restored. 
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3. During the periods immediately following 
the new wage orders, the cost of raising wages 
above the required minimums probably will not 
amount to more than a small fraction of the direct 
cost of complying with the wage orders. 

4. The major share of the cost, direct and in- 
direct, probably will be borne by the employers, 
at least in the period immediately following the 
imposition of the new minimums. 

5. One of the important results of an increased 
minimum wage probably will be an improvement 
in the efficiency of labor utilization. The partic- 
ular methods used by employers will be varied and 
are likely to include changes in employee hours, 
improvements in operating efficiency, stricter 
standards of recruitment, and improved training 
of employees. The capacities of individual em- 
ployers to effect these improvements in labor 
utilization are likely to differ very greatly. Those 
establishments which are faced with the greatest 
costs of complying with the new legal minimum 
will not necessarily be able to increase labor utili- 
zation efficiency the most. 

6. The prices charged by employers to buyers 
in most cases will not be influenced by the in- 
creased legal minimum wage. Exceptional cases 
will be those where the increased cost of complying 
with the minimum is large and fairly uniform as 
between the product-market competitors or where 
the sellers are able to take concerted action on 
prices. 

7. A required increase in minimum wage rates 
will, in general, decrease somewhat the employ- 
ment of those affected, as compared with what 
that volume of employment might otherwise have 
been. No absolute reduction of employment or of 
hours of work will occur if the product demand, 
as estimated by the employers, increases suffi- 
ciently. The percentage curtailment in employ- 
ment, compared with what it might have been 
otherwise, is not likely to be as great as the per- 
centage increase in the minimum wage rates. 
This is of course the reason why increased legal 
minimum wage rates can improve the total earn- 
ings of the lowest paid workers. 

8. The individual workers whom tlieir employ- 
ers believe to be least efficient will be the ones 
whose employment opportunities will be most 
restricted, as the result of an increased minimum 
wage. This effect of an increased legal minimum 
wage poses problems as regards the employment 


of the members of the labor force who are com- 
paratively less acceptable to employers, such as 
youths, elderly people, Negroes, etc. 

The foregoing statements of probabilities are 
vague and qualified to an exasperating degree. 
That is because they have been framed to cover 
a very wide variety of minimum wage incidence, 
of technical development, of industrial organi- 
zation, of demand elasticity, and of economic cli- 
mate at the time a new minimum may be ordered. 
In any given situation, it is now possible to make 
much more precise predictions of the effects of a 
proposed minimum wage. At best, however, the 
selection of a new minimum wage rate must al- 
ways involve some elements of judgment as to 
the uncertain future. 


Observations 


In closing, I should like to report two of my 
personal opinions which are not necessarily sup- 
ported by the substance of this paper. First, the 
wage-board method of arriving at specific mini- 
mum wage rates is much better than that of leg- 
islative edict. Because the predictions of impact 
must be different, industry by industry, it follows 
that detailed examination of the probabilities by 
a board is superior to a general legislative ukase 
as to specific cents-per-hour rates. 

My second observation is that minimum wage 
regulations have one very valuable result which 
was not, in fact, intended by their proponents. 
Legal minimum wages are, indeed, one of the so- 
called built-in stabilizers of our economy. When 
aggregate money demand falls, for whatever rea- 
son, employers of labor have to figure whether it 
is worth their while to expand or even to main- 
tain their real capital investments. One of the 
important reasons for postponing present invest- 
ment commitments for future uses may be that 
the labor cost may be expected to be lower at some 
future time. Thus, a fixed minimum money wage 
helps us to prevent a recession, like that of 1953- 
54 or 1957-58, from degenerating into a great 
depression like that of the 1930’s. The basic aim 
of minimum wage laws has been a humanitarian 
one—devoted to raising the wages of the lowest 
paid workers. But even if minimum wage regu- 
lations did not raise any wages, they would still 
be important as one of the built-in stabilizers of 
the operation of our economy. 





UI Claimants 
Exhausting Benefits 
During 1957-58 
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ManiFestLy, so long as unemployment benefits 
are limited, whether it be to 26, or 39, or even 52 
weeks, some workers will continue to exhaust 
their benefit rights. Solutions to continuing prob- 
lems posed by unemployment compensation ex- 
haustions depend importantly on gathering and 
analyzing the relevant facts. The study on which 
this article is based! attempts to fill part of the 
void in our knowledge of the characteristics and 
postexhaustion experiences of exhaustees during 
a recession.2? It also seeks to evaluate the ade- 
quacy of a 26-week maximum benefit duration 
schedule in the light of the findings. 


Background and Methodology 


The study was conducted in the Lansing labor 
market, which is located in the densely populated 
southern section of Michigan’s lower peninsula. 
With a labor force of more than 90,000, it ranks as 
the fourth largest labor market area in Michigan. 

Employment cpportunities in the area tend to 
be extremely varied. Since Lansing is the State 
capital and since East Lansing is the location of 
a large State university, a high percentage of the 
labor force is employed in government and educa- 
tion. In addition, Lansing is the sixth largest 
automotive manufacturing center in the Nation, 
in terms of employment. ) 

Manufacturing, government, and other non- 
manufacturing industries provide almost equal 
proportions of the total employment in Lansing. 
While government and other nonmanufacturing 
industries constitute important sources of eco- 


nomic stability for the labor market area, manu- 
facturing employment tends to be highly volatile. 
Of the 28,000 workers engaged in manufacturing, 
nearly 21,000 (75 percent) are in the cyclically 
sensitive motor vehicle ‘industry. As a result, 
fluctuations in unemployment levels in Lansing 
tend to reflect fluctuations in employment levels 
in the automotive industry. 

For this study, information was obtained from 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission 
on the characteristics of the first-payment recip- 
ients (that is, unemployment insurance claimants 
receiving their first benefit checks) of June, July, 
and August 1957. In the summer of 1957, layoffs 
in the dominant automobile industry were occurring 
in magnitudes far above normal for that time of 
year, and unemployment averaged nearly 6.6 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

An unemployment compensation exhaustee is a 
worker who has received all the unemployment ben- 
efits to which he is entitled during his benefit year.* 
In Michigan, as in most other States, a claimant’s 
benefit year is the 52-week period commencing 
with the week in which he files a valid claim. 
Since a number of the claimants in the survey 
were reemployed for several months during their 
benefit years, there were some exhaustions as late 
as the summer of 1958. Exhaustions from the 
first-payment population (that is, first-payment 


*Lecturer in Economics and Research Associate, Labor and Industrial 
Relations Center, Michigan State University. 

1 This article is a summary of some of the major findings of a study which 
will soon be published by the Labor and Industrial Relations Center at Mich- 
igan State University. The study was financed by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

2 Many data are now available on exhaustees during periods of high employ- 
ment. See, for example, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Experience of Claimants Exhausting Benefit Rights Under Unem- 
ployment Insurance: 17 Selected States (Washington, December 1958), 
which was summarized in the Monthly Labor Review, March 1959, pp. 267- 
270. The 17 State studies presented there were conducted during 1954-56. A 
number of postexhaustion studies conducted during the 1957-58 recession are, 
however, now scheduled for publication by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

3A claimant’s potential duration of benefits in Michigan varies from 9} to 
26 weeks. To be eligible for benefits, he must have earned in covered employ- 
ment more than $15 in each of 14 weeks during his base period, which is the 
52-week period preceding the week of his claim. If the claimant has a total 
of 39 or more such weeks of employment and these weeks have not been can- 
celed by the commission for such reasons as voluntarily leaving work and 
discharge for misconduct not attributable to the employer, he is potentially 
entitled to receive in his benefit year the maximum benefit duration of 26 
weeks. If he has at least 14 but less than 39 credit weeks, his potential dura- 
tion of benefits will be between 9% and 254 weeks, with the exact potential 
duration approximating two-thirds the number of credit weeks in his base 
period. 
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recipients of June, July, and August 1957) took 
place from August 1957 to August 1958, a period 
in which almost 9 percent of the Lansing labor 
force were unemployed. 

Postexhaustion information was secured by per- 
sonal interviews with the exhaustees 3 months 
after they had exhausted their benefit rights.‘ 
Although unemployment averaged over 9 percent 
of the labor force during the interview period, 
substantial reductions in unemployment occurred 
in the autumn of 1958. 


The Propensity to Exhaust Benefits 


Of the 2,528 first-payment recipients selected 
for the study, 851 exhausted their benefits, re- 
sulting in an overall exhaustion ratio of 33.7 per- 
cent. Workers from the automobile industry 
accounted for over 70 percent of the total in both 
the first-payment population and the exhaustee 
group. Rather heavy seasonal recalls in the motor 
vehicle industry during the fall of 1957, together 
with the relatively high levels of employment 
that were sustained in this industry throughout 
the early winter, permitted most of the claimants 
to avert exhaustion. Exhaustion ratios, however, 
differed according to the personal characteristics 
of the claimants. 


Age. With the exception of the age group 65 and 
over, there was a marked inverse relationship be- 
tween age and exhaustion propensity of claimants, 
as shown in the following tabulation: 


First-payment Erhaus- Exhaustion 
recipients tees ratio 


2, 528 851 
Under 20 years__-_--- 28 
20 to 29 years 370 
30 to 39 years 239 
40 to 49 years 124 
50 to 59 years 
60 to 64 years______- 8 
65 years and over-_-_- 39 


Corre NON KR SI 


This exhaustion pattern probably was the result 
of the adverse economic conditions prevailing at 
the time of the survey. Since most of the manu- 
facturing firms in the labor market had laid off 
large numbers of high-seniority workers, a claim- 
ant’s employment opportunities were often re- 
stricted to recalls by his last employer. Conse- 
quently, insofar as seniority rights are related to 
age, the inverse relationship between age and 


exhaustion ratios is consistent with the economic 
circumstances. 

The importance of seniority in the determina- 
tion of exhaustion tendencies is also suggested by 
the difference in the exhaustion ratios in the age 
groups 60-64 and 65 and over. Claimants in the 
60-64 age bracket experienced an exhaustion ratio 
of 15.4 percent—the lowest ratio for any age group. 
Conversely, claimants aged 65 and over had the 
extremely high ratio of 82.9 percent. In view of 
the general reluctance to hire older workers, the ' 
most credible explanation for the low exhaustion 
ratio experienced by claimants in the 60-64 age 
bracket is that more of them were recalled before 
they exhausted their benefits because they pos- 
sessed seniority rights which were superior to 
those of other claimants.’ On the other hand, 
most of the claimants in the age bracket 65 and 
over had been retired by their employers just 
prior to their claims and consequently no longer 
had job rights with these employers. In the light 
of job discrimination against older workers, it is 
not surprising that the claimants aged 65 and over 
experienced a far higher exhaustion ratio than any 
other age group. 


Ser. Of the 2,528 claimants in the first-payment 
population, 2,253 were men and 275 were women. 
Women experienced a slightly higher exhaustion 
ratio (38.9 percent) than the men (33.0 percent), 
which perhaps can be explained by the fact that 
most of the male claimants were rather high- 
seniority factory workers, whereas a large per- 
centage of the female claimants were separated 
from jobs in which seniority rights are rare. 


Customary Occupation. Semiskilled and unskilled 
claimants tended to have the same high exhaustion 
ratio, while the ratio for skilled claimants was 
significantly below the average, as shown in the 
tabulation on the following page. 


4 All of the exhaustees from the first-payment population were not inter- 
viewed. Clerical errors, which occurred in the processing of exhaustion 
ledgers, prevented us from securing nearly one-third of the ledgers in time for 
the 3-month interviews. Statistical tests fortunately failed to reveal the 
existence of a significant difference between the characteristics of the ex- 
haustees who were interviewed and those of the group whose ledgers were 
misplaced. In addition, a number of exhaustees could not be located for 
interviews. 

5 The survey data indicated that at least three-fourths of the claimants in 
the 60-64 age group were separated from firms whose contracts provided for 
seniority in recalls. 
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First-payment Exh 
recipients 


2, 528 851 


Customary occupation 





J 
wo & 
ws 


All occupations_______- 
Professional and 

managerial 41 10 
Clerical and sales__-- 110 44 
i 75 25 
230 62 

810 

845 


to 


— 
SASS S 


1 The customary occupation of a —~ recipient was secured from 
his employment service registration card. However, the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Act permits the commission to waive the work registration 
requirement in cases of temporary layoff in which the employer notifies the 
commission that the employee will be recalled within 30 days following the 
layoff. Because there were two such mass layoffs by major mani uring 
firms in the summer of 1957, customary occupation data were not available 
for over 16 percent of the claimants. 


Since the skilled claimants were considerably 
older than the semiskilled or the unskilled, more 
of them were likely to have permanent employer 
attachments than either of these other groups. 
Thus, there were probably fewer marginal workers 
among the skilled claimants, and they would be 
expected to have an appreciably lower exhaustion 
propensity. 

The relatively low exhaustion ratio experienced 
by claimants in the professional and managerial 
group is perhaps due to the fact that workers 
in these occupations possess skills for which there 
is a relatively wide range of labor market demand. 

Claimants in the clerical and sales group had 
comparatively short tenures of employment prior 
to their claims period. Consequently, they 
tended to have shorter benefit durations and, 
therefore, a higher exhaustion propensity than 
other claimants. 


Duration of Benefits. Claimants eligible for 
less than 26 weeks of benefits had a much higher 
exhaustion ratio than those who were entitled to 
the full 26 weeks, as shown in the following 
tabulation: 


First-payment Exhaustees Exhaustion 
recipients 
All durations 2, 528 851 
9% to 14% weeks---- 291 151 
15 to 20 weeks 325 159 
20 to 25% weeks 546 227 
26 weeks 1, 366 314 


Potential duration of benefits 


It should not be inferred from these data that 
a uniform benefit duration of 26 weeks would have 
reduced the overall exhaustion ratio from 33.7 
percent to the 22.0-percent level experienced by 


the claimants who were entitled to the 26-week 
maximum. It is likely that a 26-week uniform- 
benefit duration would have reduced the exhaus- 
tion ratio somewhat, but not to that extent. 
The mass layoffs. that took place in the labor mar- 
ket in the summer of 1957 encompassed a wide 
range of seniority rights. Those claimants who 
had substantial seniority almost invariably were 
eligible for 26 weeks of benefits. On the other 
hand, the low-seniority claimants tended to be 
concentrated in the benefit duration categories 
under 26 weeks. Consequently, it seems probable 
that the relatively low exhaustion ratio experi- 
enced by the claimants entitled to the maximum 
duration of benefits was not only due to their 
longer benefit potential, but was also the result 
of a superior recall rate. 


Postexhaustion Employment Experience 


At the time of the postexhaustion interviews 
(November 1957—November 1958), only about 
one-third of the exhaustees were employed. More 
than 60 percent were still unemployed and less 
than 5 percent had withdrawn from the labor 
force. The importance of seniority as a reem- 
ployment factor is indicated by statements from 
43 percent of the employed exhaustees that they 
had returned to the same jobs they held prior to 
unemployment. However, the exhaustees proba- 
bly had much less seniority than the first-payment 
population.* Such circumstances suggest that the 
exhaustees experienced a much lower recall rate 
than did the nonexhausting claimants. Conse- 
quently, it seems likely that new jobs were a more 
important source of employment for exhaustees 
than for claimants in general. 


Sex. The female exhaustees had a somewhat bet- 
ter reemployment experience than the male ex- 
haustees. More than 44 percent of the women 
who were still in the labor force at the time of the 
interview were employed, as compared with 36 
percent of the men. This would be surprising, in 
view of the finding that the female claimants had 

* From an examination of the distributions of exhaustion ratios by age and 
potential duration of benefits, it is apparent that exhaustees tended to be 
younger and have a much shorter benefit duration potential than the non. 
exhausting claimants. Since these characteristics are indicative of relatively 


low seniority, it seems likely that exhaustees had substantially lower seniority 
rights than claimants in general. 
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a higher exhaustion ratio than the male claimants, 
if new jobs had not been a much more important 
source of reemployment for the exhaustees than 
for the claimant population. The survey data re- 


vealed that while the female exhaustees separated 
from factory employment had about the same re- 
employment rate as their male counterparts, the 
females in other occupations (e.g., clerical and 
sales) had a superior reemployment rate (mainly 
in new jobs) than the males in these occupations. 


Age. The postexhaustion employment experience 
of the younger exhaustees tended to be signifi- 
cantly better than that of the older exhaustees, as 
shown by the employment status of exhaustees 
still in the labor force 3 months after exhaustion: 


Employed Unemployed 
Number Percent Number Percent 


36.9 255 63. 1 
Under 20 years_-___-_- i 10 
20 to 29 years________ ‘ 86 
30 to 39 years_______- : 64 
40 to 49 years________ 63 
50 to 59 years________ i 19 
60 to 64 years_________ 4 + 
65 years and over 3 9 


While 42 percent of the exhaustees under 40 
years of age were employed at the time of the in- 
terviews, only 25 percent of those aged 40 and 
over were working. This finding may appear to 
be inconsistent with the inverse relationship be- 
tween age and the propensity to exhaust benefits. 
Again, the apparent discrepancy can be explained 
by the fact that the claimant population was com- 
posed primarily of high-seniority workers, whereas 
the exhaustees tended to lack substantial seniority 
rights. This suggests that the older claimants had 
a much higher recall rate than the younger claim- 
ants. On the other hand, since neither the older 
nor the younger exhaustees had enough seniority 
to avoid exhaustion, it seems likely (in view of the 
age barriers against the hiring of older workers) 
that any recall advantages held by the older ex- 
haustees were more than offset by their inferior 
ability to obtain new jobs. 


Customary Occupation. In view of the substan- 
tially lower exhaustion ratio for skilled than for 
unskilled or semiskilled claimants, it is noteworthy 


that the postexhaustion reemployment rate of the 
skilled exhaustees was slightly lower than that of 
either the unskilled or the semiskilled exhaustees, 
as shown in the following tabulation: 
Employed Unemployed 
Number Percent Number Percent 
36.9 255 63. 1 


Customary occupation 
All occupations 

Professional and mana- 
(*) 1 (') 
33. 3 14 66. 7 
36. 3 7 63. 6 
32. 4 25 67. 6 
36.6 102 63. 4 
38.0 106 62. 0 

1Too few observations to warrant computation. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of percentages for some occupations 
do not equal 100. 


However, the skilled exhaustees were consider- 
ably older than the lesser skilled exhaustees. 
Since both groups tended to have rather short 
seniority and a low recall potential, it seems likely 
that employment age barriers in new jobs account 
for the skilled exhaustees’ failure to experience a 
reemployment rate congruent with that of skilled 
claimants. 


Duration of Benefits. Duration of unemployment 
benefits apparently did not influence the reem- 
ployment rate of exhaustees, as shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Employed 
Number 


Unemployed 
Percent Number Percent 


36.9 255 63. 1 
37. 7 43 62. 3 
32. 8 49 67.1 
20 to 25% weeks____-_-- 38. 9 66 61.1 
26 weeks 37.0 97 63. 0 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of percentages may not equal 100. 


All durations 
9% to 14% weeks 
15 to 20 weeks 


Exhaustees receiving the 26-week maximum 
duration of benefits experienced about the same 
postexhaustion reemployment rate as those en- 
titled to shorter durations. In view of the fact 
that claimants eligible for 26 weeks of benefits 
experienced a substantially lower exhaustion ratio 
than other claimants, this finding is in agreement 
with the proposition that exhaustees had a much 
narrower range of seniority rights than claimants 
in general. Thus, exhaustees with 26 weeks 
of benefits apparently had no greater reemploy- 
ment potential than those with lesser durations. 

It is also evident that if all of the claimants 
had been eligible for 13 more weeks of benefits, 
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the number of exhaustions probably would have 
been reduced by over one-third. 


Means of Support in the Postexhaustion Period 


To achieve one objective of this study, 
exhaustees were asked to disclose their principal 
means of support during periods of unemployment 
after exhaustion.’ The following tabulation shows 
the percent of exhaustees reporting reliance on 
various sources of subsistence: 


Number of Percent 


of total 
All sources 100. 0 
Spouse’s wages 25. 6 
Help from parents or other relatives - 14.8 
17.0 
Borrowings or other forms of debt__- 12.1 
Public assistance 12.1 
Pensions 11.2 
3.1 
40 
Nore: Because of rounding, the sum of individual items does not equal 100. 


The earnings of spouses were the main source 
of support for over 25 percent of the exhaustees. 
The aid of parents or other relatives was the main 
source of livelihood for an additional 15 percent 
of the respondents. More than 29 percent 
stated that they were mainly dependent upon 
either savings or borrowings. 

As one might expect, both sex and marital 
status influenced the means of support distri- 
bution. Of the 223 exhaustees included in the 
means of support distribution, 186 were men and 
37 were women. While 24 of the 28 married 
women were dependent upon the incomes of their 
husbands, only 32 of the 139 married men (23 
percent) stated that the wages of their wives 
were their principal means of support in the 
postexhaustion period. Nearly 60 percent of the 


7 Some of the exhaustees in the survey returned to work shortly after they 
exhausted their benefits. In addition, a substantial number either had 
successfully opened a new Michigan unemployment compensation claim or 
were receiving benefits under the Federal Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act. Since the means of support of an exhaustee who has either 
a highly favorable postexhaustion employment record or a new claims’ 
experience soon after exhaustion would have little relevance, it was decided 
to exclude from the means of support distribution all exhaustees who had 9 
or more weeks of work or unemployment compensation, or any combination 
of work and unemployment compensation totaling 9 or more weeks. Accord- 
ingly, 201 out of the 424 exhaustees interviewed are excluded from the distri- 
bution shown above. 

§ For data on exhaustees during prosperity, see the Bureau of Employment 
Security study cited in footnote 2. 


single exhaustees (the vast majority of whom were 
in their late teens or early twenties) depended 
upon help from their parents or other relatives, 
whereas only 5 percent of the married exhaustees 
stated this as their principal means of support. 

There were marked differences in the means 
of support between the group of exhaustees who 
had some work and/or unemployment com- 
pensation in the 3-month postexhaustion period 
(but less than 9 weeks—see footnote 7) and the 
group of exhaustees who had neither. Exhaustees 
with 13 consecutive weeks of noncompensable 
unemployment in the postexhaustion period 
depended upon savings and borrowings as their 
principal means of support much less frequently 
than did other exhaustees. As might be expected, 
they were far more dependent upon public assist- 
ance, with nearly 17 percent specifying this as 
their main source of livelihood, compared with 
only 9 percent of those who had some work or 
unemployment compensation. 


The Impact of a Recession on Exhaustees 


The findings of this study suggest that the 
characteristics and postexhaustion experiences of 
exhaustees during a recession are likely to differ 
substantially from those manifested in more pros- 
perous periods.* Both the exhaustion ratio and 
the postexhaustion unemployment rate tend to be 
higher during a recession. It is also evident that, 
in a labor market characterized by high levels of 
unemployment, both the claimant population and 
the exhaustee group are likely to include a larger 
proportion of high-seniority workers than in a 
prosperous labor market. Because of these cir- 
cumstances, the relationship of age to exhaustion 
propensity is likely to differ over the various phases 
of the business cycle. 

In a prosperous labor market, employment 
opportunities are extensive, and claimants in the 
younger age brackets (except the 14-19 age group) 
are apt to experience little difficulty in finding jobs. 
The older claimant, however, is confronted with 
widespread age discrimination in hiring. Con- 
sequently, it is not surprising that in prosperous 
labor markets there tends to be a direct relation- 
ship not only between age and exhaustion propen- 
sity but also between age and the postexhaustion 
unemployment rate. 
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In a labor market characterized by high levels 
of unemployment, however, employment oppor- 
tunities are quite limited. For many workers, 
they are restricted to recalls by their former em- 
ployers, because many industrial firms have 
large backlogs of high-seniority workers who have 
been laid off. If heavy recalls occur, seniority 
rights become a prime determinant of the ability 
of claimants to avoid exhaustion. Since sen- 
iority tends to increase with age, one might expect 
to find an inverse relationship between age and 
exhaustion propensity in a labor market charac- 
terized by high and fluctuating volumes of unem- 
ployment. In such a labor market, however, 
there may be a direct relationship between age 
and postexhaustion unemployment rates among 
exhaustees, as in a prosperous labor market. If 
recalls enable the majority of claimants to avoid 
exhaustion, it is likely that there will be a much 
wider range of seniority rights among claimants 
than among exhaustees. Therefore, new jobs 
may well be a much more important source of 
reemployment for exhaustees than for the non- 
exhausting claimants. In such circumstances, the 
superior ability of younger exhaustees to secure 
new jobs often may more than offset any recall 
advantages possessed by older exhaustees. 


Adequacy of Benefit Duration 


Although a benefit duration schedule with a 
26-week maximum will usually afford adequate 
coverage for unemployment of a frictional or 
seasonal nature, it cannot cope with the problems 
of structural or cyclical unemployment. Since 
the vast majority of the unemployment compen- 
sation exhaustees in this survey were unemployed 
as a result of the recession of 1957-58, we are 


concerned here with the adequacy of the current 
duration provisions during a cyclical downturn. 

In December 1959, Michigan and 31 other 
States had maximum benefit durations of 26 
weeks. Only 15 States provide for longer 
durations.° 

The results of this study, which indicated an 
exhaustion ratio of one-third and a postexhaus- 
tion duration of unemployment that was over 3 
months for more than one-half of the exhaust zes, 
point up the need for a careful reevaluation of our 
present benefit structures. That economic hard- 
ship is often a concomitant of unemployment 
without compensation is revealed by the fact that 
of those exhaustees who had no work or additional 
unemployment compensation in the 3-month pe- 
riod following exhaustion, nearly 17 percent were 
dependent upon public assistance. Manifestly, 
many other exhaustees underwent less severe 
hardships. 

There can be little doubt that the present du- 
ration provisions of most State acts are grossly 
inadequate during a recession. It is equally 
evident that a prolonged economic slump would 
cast grave doubts over the adequacy of even a 
39-week duration provision. Whether this chal- 
lenge should be met by simply lengthening the 
duration of benefits, or by establishing cycli- 
cally variable durations, or by some other means 
is beyond the scope of this article. But that the 
challenge should be met seems unquestionable. 


® Nine of these States (Colorado, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin) have fixed 
maximum durations, varying from 28 weeks in Louisiana to 39 weeks in Okla- 
homa. Five States (California, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, and Vermont) 
allow up to 13 weeks of temporary benefits, in addition to 26 weeks of regular 
benefits, whenever unemployment in the State reaches a specified levelg 
North Carolina allows a maximum of 8 weeks of temporary benefits in 
addition to 26 weeks of regular benefits. 
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Great Britain for nearly 40 years has tried 
different methods of supplementing the duration 
of unemployment benefits in order to meet the 
needs of the long-term unemployed. Originally, 
these benefits were planned to meet the needs of 
temporarily unemployed workers with a recent 
record of insured employment. Subsequent de- 
velopments fall chronologically into two phases. 
The first phase took place between 1921 and 1931, 
when unemployment among insured persons in 
Great Britain ranged between 9.2 and 23.0 percent 
and when the only alternative to unemployment 
insurance was an antiquated and locally admin- 
istered and financed system of poor relief. During 
this period, efforts were made to adapt unemploy- 
ment insurance to meet the needs of both the 
short- and the long-term unemployed by increas- 
ing the duration of benefits and relaxing the 
qualifying requirements. 

The second period began in 1931 when, partly 
as the result of the rising costs of this method of 
aiding the unemployed, separate provision was 
made for the short- and the long-term unemployed. 
The short-term unemployed continued to receive 
benefits as a matter of right for a limited period; 
the long-term unemployed were aided by special 
payments based on need. 


Early Developments 


The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920. This 
act, which replaced the initial act of 1911 and its 
wartime extensions, broadened coverage so as to 
include some 11,250,000 persons in Great Britain. 
It had barely gotten into operation (in November 
1920) when unemployment among insured persons 
began to mount, rising from 7.8 percent in Decem- 
ber 1920 to 15.0 percent in March 1921 and to 
that year’s peak of 23.0 percent in May. The 


history of this act and its many amendments 
revolves around the efforts to adapt unemploy- 
ment insurance to the needs of the long-term 
unemployed during a severe and prolonged depres- 
sion which was consistently believed to be only 
temporary. 

The 1920 act required, as a qualifying condition 
for benefits, the payment of at least 12 weekly 
contributions under the act and provided a max- 
imum of 15 weeks of benefit in a year, but not 
more than 1 week of benefit for each 6 weekly 
contributions. In recognition of the lack of prior 
insurance and hence contributions by most of the 
workers insured under this act, during the first 
year 4 contributions were sufficient to qualify for 
8 weeks of benefit. 

Between 1921 and 1930, various amendments 
used different methods of increasing benefit dura- 
tion. A look at some of the most significant of 
these acts will indicate the nature of these changes. 
Provisions for extended duration fall into two 
groups: (1) A limited extension of benefit pay- 
ments, as provided in the amending acts of 1921 
through the second act of 1924 and its amend- 
ments; and (2) practically unlimited duration as 
provided by the 1927 act and its amendments. 


Limitations on Extended Benefits, 1921-27. The 
first amending act of 1921, effective in March of 
that year, waived the 12-contribution requirement 
for those who satisfied the following conditions: 
(1) engagement for 20 weeks after December 31, 
1919 (less for members of the Armed Forces) in 
employment which was subsequently insurable; 
(2) normal employment in insured employment; 
and (3) genuinely seeking full-time employment 
but unable to obtain it. 

This statute raised the maximum benefit dura- 
tion from 15 weeks in a year to 16 weeks during 
each of two 8-month periods ending in July 1922. 
When the second period expired, normal duration 
was increased to 26 weeks. The relationship of 
the duration of benefit to the number of weekly 
contributions was modified by a provision for disre- 
garding benefits drawn during a specified 20- 
month period and crediting 25 weekly contribu- 
tions to those insured as of July 3, 1922. Later 
amendments, up to the second amending act of 
1924, suspended the 26 weeks’ maximum duration 


*Of the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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during specified “special’’ periods when additional 
weeks were payable and adopted a ratio of 1 
week’s benefit for each 3 weeks’ contributions, but 
modified this rule by providing that no account 
be taken of benefits received between specified 
dates. 

The first amending act of 1921 was the first of 
a series which authorized the unemployment fund 
to borrow from the Treasury, beginning with au- 
thorized loans up to £10 million (later increased). 

The second amending act of 1921 was the first 
to authorize the Minister of Labor to grant bene- 
fits in excess of the standard duration and under 
relaxed qualifying conditions when he deemed it 
expedient in the public interest. Under this au- 
thority, he authorized local employment commit- 
tees to exclude certain classes of claimants, with 
due regard for individual circumstances. By 
July 1923, these groups included chiefly persons 
who could look to others for support. This dis- 
cretionary grant was repealed by the second act of 
1924, restored in 1925, but abolished by the 1927 
act. 

The second act of 1924, passed when a Labor 
Government was in power and when insured un- 
employment, although lower, generally remained 


above 9 percent, established new qualifying re- 


quirements and duration standards. It adopted 
as the normal qualifying requirement 30 weekly 
contributions in the 2 preceding years, but au- 
thorized the Minister of Labor to waive this 
requirement. Later acts extended this authority 
until the 1927 act instituted different arrange- 
ments. In addition, all claimants for standard 
benefit had to prove that they were genuinely 
seeking work. 

This 1924 act also imposed as a norinal require- 
ment 20 weekly contributions in the preceding 
year, but this, in effect, was waived for persons 
who could prove that: (1) they normally worked 
in insured employment and had had a reasonable 
amount of such employment in the 2 preceding 
years; (2) in normal times, employment suited to 
their capacity probably would be available; and 
(3) they were making every reasonable effort to 
obtain employment suited to their capacitites and 
were willing to accept it. Persons who met these 
requirements were eatitled to benefit as a right. 
‘This 1924 act provided benefit for a maximum 

of 26 weeks and restored the former limitation of 
1 week of benefit for each 6 weekly contributions. 


However, claimants who met the foregoing special 
conditions were eligible for benefit as a right dur- 
ing the remainder of their benefit year, even if 
they had exhausted their regular benefits. In 
1925, payment of benefits to such claimants was 
again made discretionary with the Minister of 
Labor. 

These provisions of the amending acts passed in 
1921 through 1924 increased the number of em- 
ployees drawing benefit and the weeks of benefit 
paid. During the period of March 1921 to July 
1923, it is estimated that they accounted for half 
the total benefit expenditure. Two sample stud- 
ies of beneficiaries under the second act of 1924 
indicated that about half the men were receiving 
“extended” benefit and, at different periods, one- 
third of the women or less. 


Unlimited Duration, 1927-31. The year 1927 
witnessed a drastic overhaul of the entire system, 
based on the premise that unemployment insur- 
ance should provide benefits for ‘all insured per- 
sons who can fairly be described as genuinely 
unemployed,” as recommended by an official in- 
vestigating committee. The committee recom- 
mended the abolition of the distinction between 
standard and “extended” benefit and urged that 
the fundamental problem was to determine the 
genuineness of the unemployment. For this pur- 
pose, it would require that a claimant prove that 
he was genuinely seeking work. In making these 
recommendations, the committee appeared to have 
been influenced by the fact that the alternative 
assistance for unemployed persons was poor relief. 

The 1927 act, which incorporated many of the 
committee’s recommendations, made claimants 
who had paid 30 contributions in the 2 years pre- 
ceding their claim eligible for 74 weeks of benefit 
so long as they met all other conditions. 

For claimants currently drawing ‘extended”’ 
benefit and for those who might soon apply but 
be unable to meet the new requirements, the com- 
mittee recommended temporary “transitional’’ 
arrangements. The amending act of 1927 pro- 
vided, during a limited period, for claimants 18 
years of age and over who failed to meet the 30- 
contribution requirement, a “transitional bene- 
fit” as a right if they met special tests of attach- 
ment to the insured labor force similar to those 
of the second act of 1924. Under the 1927 act, 
claimants who had paid 8 contributions during 
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the 2 years preceding their claim were eligible for 
96 weeks of benefit and those who had paid 30 con- 
tributions at any time were eligible for unlimited 
benefit, provided they fulfilled other conditions, 
including the genuinely-seeking-work requirement. 
Under the pressure of a high level of unemploy- 
ment, this temporary “transitional’’ benefit was 
extended by successive amending acts up to 1931. 

In March 1930, however, when a Labor Govern- 
ment was again in power, both the genuinely- 
seeking-work requirement and the provision 
requiring a claimant to prove that he had had a 
reasonable amount of insured employment during 
the 2 preceding years were repealed. These 
changes, combined with the high level of insured 
unemployment in Great Britain (an average of 
15.8 percent in 1930 and 21.1 percent in 1931), 
wrecked the financing of transitional benefit. 


Following the repeal of the genuinely-seeking-work 


provision, persons receiving transitional benefit 
more than doubled between February and May 
of 1930; later months showed still greater increases. 

The underestimate of unemployment on which 
the finances of the 1927 act were based, the rising 
unemployment, and the more liberal benefit pro- 
visions in this and subsequent acts increased the 


need for borrowing from the Treasury. The for- 
mer limit of £30 million, authorized in 1922, was 
gradually increased until a maximum of £115 mil- 


lion was reached in 1931. In addition, amending 
acts of 1930 and 1931 authorized Parliamentary 
appropriations to the unemployment fund equal 
to the cost of transitional benefits and their 
administration. 


Retrenchment and the Needs Test, 1931 


The heavy drain of unemployment insurance on 
the Treasury, combined with other difficulties in 
balancing the national budget, led to the appoint- 
ment in 1931 of a Committee on National Expend- 
iture. The recommendations of this committee 
included methods of reducing the charges on na- 
tional finances by unemployment insurance. As 
a result, the National Economy Act of 1931 au- 
thorized Orders in Council (i.e., orders issued by the 
King with the advice of his Privy Council) to effec- 
tuate economies in specified services, including un- 
employment insurance. 

Orders in Council affecting unemployment in- 
surance increased contributions and decreased the 


weekly benefit amount, limited the standard bene- 
fit to 26 weeks in a year, and instituted a requali- 
fying requirement after exhaustion of benefit. 
They terminated “transitional benefits” (thereby 
reinstating the qualifying requirement of 30 con- 
tributions during the 2 preceding years) and re- 
placed them with “transitional payments” based 
on need. The latter were payable to persons 18 
years of age or over who had either exhausted or 
failed to qualify or requalify for standard benefit, 
provided they could prove that: (1) they were 
normally employed in insured employment; (2) 
they would normally seek their livelihood in in- 
sured employment; (3) they would have been en- 
titled to benefit but for the recent change; and 
(4) they were in need of assistance. The needy 
long-term unemployed who were either uninsured 
or who lacked the qualifying contributions for 
transitional payments were aided under the poor 
law at the expense of local public assistance 
authorities. 

Parliament assumed responsibility for the cost 
of transitional payments and of their administra- 
tion, and for meeting any deficiency in the unem- 
ployment fund after it had reached the limit of its 
authorized borrowing powers. 

The administration of transitional payments was 
extremely complicated, involving cooperation be- 
tween the Ministry of Labor and the Ministry of 
Health. The latter supervised some 200 practi- 
cally autonomous local public assistance authori- 
ties, each with its own standards and scales of 
relief. These authorities were instructed by an 
Order in Council to determine the need of appli- 
cants for transitional payments as if they were 
determining the needs of unemployed able-bodied 
applicants for public assistance, with specified ex- 
ceptions. Payments, however, were actually made 
through the local employment offices of the Min- 
istry of Labor, where these beneficiaries were re- 
quired to register for work. The Ministry of 
Labor was responsible for determining whether 
other conditions for receipt of transitional pay- 
ments were fulfilled. 

Various problems cropped up, such as the gulf 
between established poor-law policy of relieving 
only the destitute and the new one of assessing the 
needs of unemployed persons with some resources 
and the resultant generally more favorable treat- 
ment of applicants for transitional payments. 
Moreover, wide variation in the amount of tran- 
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sitional payments, determined by local authorities, 
led to pressure on the central government, which 
was financially responsible for these payments, to 
establish uniform minimum standards.! 

The upshot was the enactment of national 
standards which specified that certain sources of 
income were to be wholly or partially disregarded 
in determining need. Despite this, there con- 
tinued to be wide discrepancies among the local 
authorities in the proportion of applicants granted 
transitional payments and in their amount. The 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 
in its majority report issued in 1932, characterized 
the whole arrangement as “at once unsatisfactory 
and unstable.” 


Recommendations of the Royal Commission, 1932. 
A majority of the Royal Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, in its final report, recom- 
mended a new national system of unemployment 
allowances, based on a needs test, especially 
designed for the abled-bodied unemployed. The 
commission gave this recommendation precedence 
over those for changes in the unemployment 
insurance system because it believed that a satis- 
factory basic relief plan for workers who fell 
outside the unemployment insurance system was 
essential to its maintenance during a depression. 
The report urged that “chronic” unemployment 
was a field for relief and that unemployment 
insurance should be so framed as to handle only 
“occasional”? unemployment. 

Even more significant were the lessons the 
commission drew from the recent history of 
unemployment insurance. The majority report 
pointed out that, since Parliament had the final 
responsibility for determining policy as regards 
income and expenditure, ‘“The Government of the 
day and Parliament tend to adopt the course 
which is politically easiest and they are, in ordinary 
circumstances, less conscious of the need for 
maintaining the sound principles of social service 
than of electoral pressure to ignore those princi- 
ples and to give increased payments under less 
exacting conditions.”’? Accordingly, the majority 
recommended the establishment of an impartial 
body, outside the politicial arena, which would 
have the duty of constantly reviewing the finan- 
cial soundness of the unemployment insurance 
system. 


Unemployment Insurance Revamped, 1934 


The Unemployment Act of 1934 included 
changes in unemployment insurance, the repeal 
of transitional payments, and the inauguration 
of a national system of unemployment allowances 
based on need. 


Unemployment Insurance. The 1934 act retained 
the qualifying requirement of 30 contributions 
during the 2 preceding years and the 26 weeks’ 
uniform duration. Standard duration, however, 
was supplemented by “additional days’ for 
persons with a good contribution and benefit 
record. The act also provided for the creation 
of a nonpolitical Unemployment Insurance Statu- 
tory Committee to review the finances of unem- 
ployment insurance, substantially along the lines 
recommended by the Royal Commission.’ 


Unemployment Assistance. The creation of a 
new national system of unemployment allowances 
for the needy able-bodied unemployed was the 
outstanding achievement of this act. Unem- 
ployment allowances were to be administered by a 
new national body—the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board—while roughly 95 percent of the cost 
was met by the central government and the bal- 
ance by ldcal authorities.® 

The original functions of this board included 
assistance to the unemployed in need of work; 
promotion of their welfare; improving their fitness 
so that they might be able to obtain regular em- 
ployment; and paying allowances, based on need, 
to those within the act’s scope. For example, it 
was authorized to arrange with local authorities 
for temporary employment of trainees to fit them 
for return to normal employment, and it was given 
certain disciplinary powers over applicants who 
failed to avail themselves of suitable employment 
opportunities or training. 


1 Eveline Burns, The British Unemployment Programs, 1920-38 (Washing- 
on, Social Science Research Council, 1941), pp. 124-125 and 131. 

2The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Final Report 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1932, Cmnd. 4185), p. 164. 

3 These provisions for financial review were substantially modified by the 
National Insurance Act of 1946. This provided for a periodic review by the 
Government actuary and the submission of his report to the Treasury. Based 
on this, the Minister of Labor was instructed to review contribution and 
benefit rates and submit his report to Parliament. 

4 Part II of the Unemployment Act of 1934 is referred to as the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, 1934. 

§ Burns, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Significant provisions of this act were those 
which specified what resources were to be wholly 
or partially disregarded in determining an appli- 
cant’s need and the family unit to be used for this 
purpose and which authorized for the first time 
national scales of relief. In practice, these could 
be modified to meet exceptional conditions. 

Allowances were payable to needy unemployed 
persons aged 16-64 who were normally in employ- 
ment insured under the Widows’, Orphans’, and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, or would have 
been so employed except for the industrial circum- 
stances of their home district, and who were capa- 
ble of and available for work. The act was later 
extended to other needy groups. An allowance, 
however, was payable only if an applicant could 
prove that he had registered at an employment 
office, had no work or only part-time or casual 
work which was insufficient for his needs, and was 
in need of an allowance. Persons whose unem- 
ployment was directly due to a labor dispute were 
temporarily outside the scope of these provisions. 
Allowances were granted to maintain unemployed 
persons during their attendance at a training 
course as well as to maintain other members of the 
household whose needs were considered in the 
original determination. 

Unemployment allowances assisted large num- 
bers of the unemployed, especially at the outset 
in a period of high unemployment. During 1938, 
the first full year of the act’s application to all the 
unemployed within its original scope, the average 
weekly number who received assistance, but no 
unemployment benefit, was nearly 555,000. In 
December of this year, applicants for assistance 
iecounted for 32 percent of all unemployed regis- 
tered at the employment offices, and claimants for 
unemployment benefits, for 60 percent. Appli- 
cants for assistance were predominately the 
long-term unemployed. In November 1938, for 
example, 16 percent of the applicants had been reg- 
istered at the local employment offices as unem- 
ployed for 6 months but for less than 12 months 
and 45 percent, for more than 12 months. Among 
the male applicants, approximately one-third had 
had no employment during the 3 preceding years. 

Applicants for assistance decreased rapidly with 
the improved employment opportunities incident 


¢ Subsequent amending acts made no change in provisions regarding 
duration of unemployment benefits or in the qualifying conditions. 


to the outbreak of the war. For example, appli- 
cants receiving assistance in January 1945 num- 
bered only 17,000 as compared with 430,000 at its 
outbreak. The number of recipients fell when 
extended benefit became payable under the Na- 
tional Insurance Act of 1946; they increased on the 
termination of these benefits in 1953, although by 
this time assistance was payable under the Nation- 
al Assistance Act of 1948. 


Current Solutions 


Current legislation provides for comprehensive 
unified systems of social insurance and of national 
assistance. The National Insurance Act of 1946 
established social insurance for employed persons, 
the self-employed, and the adult nonemployed. 
It replaced earlier legislation which provided spe- 
cialized forms of social insurance, such as health 
and unemployment insurance. Certain benefits, 
such as unemployment benefits, are payable only 
to those who have the required number of contri- 
butions as an employed person. A system of 
assistance based on need was established by the 
National Assistance Act of 1948 for all persons in 
need. This act, based on many of the principles 
enunciated in the Unemployment Assistance Act 
of 1934, replaced not only this act but also all 
poor-law legislation. 


The National Insurance Act of 1946.2 The 1946 
act provided three forms of unemployment 
benefits: (1) standard benefit, payable as a 
right, for 30 weeks to persons who had the re- 
quired number of contributions as an employed 
person; (2) additional days, based on the con- 
tribution and benefit record of a claimant, payable 
as a right to a claimant who had exhausted his 
standard benefit; and (3) authorization of regula- 
tions providing for a temporary and discretionary 
grant of extended benefits, payable to persons 
who had “exhausted” their other benefits, and 
financed by Parliamentary appropiations. Au- 
thorization of extended benefit during a limited 
period was based on the assumption that special 
provision might be needed for high and pro- 
longed unemployment, which was anticipated 
at the end of World War II. 

The qualifying contributions for standard bene- 
fit were a departure from those of earlier acts. 
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The 1946 act and the regulations issued under 
it appear designed to enable persons normally in 
insured employment to qualify for standard bene- 
fit, despite substantial interruptions. Its first 
and unalterable requirement is the payment of 26 
contributions as an employed person since first 
entering insurance. A further requirement, as 
modified by regulations, is that during the year 
preceding a claim, the claimant have at least 26 
contributions either paid as an employed con- 
tributor or credited as such, or their equiv- 
alent.’ A claimant who has exhausted his 
standard benefit and/or his additional days is 
required to pay 13 contributions as an employed 
person since his last benefit payment in order to 
requalify for standard benefit. 

During the first 5 years’ operation of the 1946 
act, additional days were payable only to “existing 
contributors” * provided they had “exhausted” 
their standard benefit. Although extended bene- 
fit technically was payable only to persons who 
had exhausted their other benefits, the liberal 
interpretation of this provision enabled persons 
without a substantial recent record of insured 
employment to qualify for extended benefits— 
e.g., former war workers.° 

Eligibility of existing contributors for the 
discretionary grant of extended benefit was de- 
termined by local tribunals. These might not 
consider the financial resources of an applicant 
but were directed to consider his particular cir- 
cumstances, including the industrial conditions 
of the district where he resided, and instructions 
issued by the Minister of National Insurance. 
These tribunals could recommend that no bene- 
fit be paid or that it be paid for not more than 6 
months. 

Available data suggest that persons receiving 
extended benefits were not typical of other bene- 
ficiaries. A 1952 survey showed, for example, that 
two-thirds were over 50 years of age. These bene- 
ficiaries, however, accounted for 20 percent of 
all persons in the active files of the employment 
offices in mid-July 1951. By contrast, persons 
receiving standard benefit accounted for 43 
percent; those receiving additional days, for 4 
percent; and those in receipt of national assist- 
ance, for 13 percent. An additional 20 percent 
were not receiving either unemployment bene- 
fits or national assistance. 


That the discretionary grant of extended 
benefits was brought into operation some 17 
months in advance of the act’s other provision 
and was continued during its statutory life, al- 
though the unemployment rate almost never 
rose above 2.5 percent, illustrates the pressures 
for this type of aid for the unemployed, free from 
any question of need. In view of the low level 
of unemployment, this provision was not re- 
enacted on its expiration in July 1953. In com- 
menting on this, the London Economist said: 


In practice, it mainly shielded those whose ability to ob- 
tain and hold a job is precarious. In present economic 
circumstances, therefore, the Government’s decision not 
to reenact section 62 is justified. But a prolonged 
depression might well force whichever government is in 
power to revive it.!° 


On the expiration of extended benefit in July 
1953, amended regulations increased the maximum 
number of additional days payable, thereby 
increasing the maximum duration of standard 
benefit and additional days from 310 days (1 year) 
to 492 days (19 months). Simultaneously, other 
persons than the existing contributors, who had 
the requisite contribution and benefit record and 
who had exhausted their standard benefit, might 
qualify for additional days. Persons receiving 
extended benefit at the time of its expiration 
received special contribution credits so that they 
qualified for 10 to 40 weeks of additional days. 
This tided most of these beneficiaries over until 
they either found work or qualified for some other 
social insurance benefit or for national assistance. 


The National Assistance Act of 1948. Expanded 
responsibilities of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board under amending acts had left to the local 


7 Only persons who have had 50 contributions paid, credited, or their 
equivalent during the preceding year are eligible for the standard rate of 
benefit. Persons who have had between 26 and 49 such contributions 
are eligible for the normal duration of benefits but at a reduced rate. Under 
specified conditions, contributions as an employed person are not required 
but may be credited as such, for example, during a week while drawing un- 
employment or sickness benefit. Under specified conditions, contributions 
paid as a self-employed or a nonemployed person may be treated as the 
“equivalent” of those of an employed person. 

§ Regulations defined an “existing contributor’’ as a person insured under 
the 1935 act who had paid 30 or more contributions under that act in the 2 
years preceding January 1946 or a later date, including any contributions 
under the National Insurance Act of 1946. 

* Under regulations, extended benefits were payable to existing contri- 
butors who were not in a benefit year and who were “‘deemed” to have “ex- 
hausted”’ their other benefits. 

” Economist, July 11, 1953, p. 87. 
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poor-law authorities the responsibility for aiding 
the unemployed not eligible for assistance, the 
sick and the blind, and the old persons who did 
not qualify for either a contributory or a non- 
contributory pension. This division of respon- 
sibilities between the board and the local author- 
ities could not be defended rationally; moreover, 
it was wasteful and confusing to the public. 

The National Assistance Act of 1948 repealed 
all poor-law and assistance legislation and sub- 
stituted a national system of assistance, largely 
financed by Parliamentary appropriations. It 
provided assistance based on need for persons in 
Great Britain “without resources to meet their 
requirements, or whose resources (including 
benefits receivable under the National Insurance 
Act, 1946) must be supplemented to meet their 
requirements.”’ The assistance specifically pro- 
vided to “promote the welfare” of unemployed 
persons included cash grants, training, and their 
temporary maintenance in “reception centers” 
whereby “persons without a settled way of living 
may be influenced to lead a more settled life,” 
i.e., the vagrants. The National Assistance 
Board was created to administer the act. 

This act, in common with the Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1934, provided national 
standards for determining need on which the 
amount of a grant is based. Amounts above the 
national scale may be granted at the discretion of 
the board’s local officers to meet unusual expenses, 
such as allowances for domestic help in time of 
illness or infirmity, for extra nourishment or fuel, 
and so on. 

An assistance grant is not made to a person 
during any period of full-time remunerative work 
or to a wife living with a husband who is thus 
engaged. Nor is a grant made to a person 
unemployed because of a labor dispute, except to 
provide for his dependents. With these 
exceptions, assistance grants are payable to 
persons 16 years of age and over who are in need, 
regardless of cause. The board is authorized, 
as a condition of making a grant, to require that 
an applicant register for employment. It also 
has disciplinary powers in dealing with “cases of 
special difficulty,” somewhat similar to those 
given its predecessor. In addition, it may 
institute criminal proceedings against a person 
who persistently refuses or neglects to maintain 


himself or any person for whose support he is 
liable. 

The National Assistance Act has made 
important innovations in a program based on need. 
Settlement and residence requirements have been 
eliminated; in urgent cases, an assistance grant 
may be made before completing a _ full 
investigation. 

The number of unemployed persons receiving 
national assistance but no unemployment benefit 
shows a marked decline since the inauguration of 
the initial provision for unemployment assistance, 
ranging between a minimum of 33,000 on a spec- 
ified day in December 1951 to a maximum of 
55,000 in December 1957. In 1956, the National 
Assistance Board tried to ascertain why, after more 
than a decade of full employment, persons 
apparently fit to earn their living should be 
receiving national assistance. A special inquiry 
among recipients 60 years of age or less, who had 
been unemployed for 2 months or more, disclosed 
that lengthy unemployment was associated with 
some physical or mental handicap among 3 out of 
every 4 persons interviewed, and among 9 out of 
10 persons, with inability to undertake anything 
more than unskilled or, exceptionally, semi- 
skilled employment. 


Summary 


The preceding discussion has shown the dis- 
tance that Great Britain has traveled in providing 
fer unemployed workers between the passage of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 and the 
passage of the National Insurance Act of 1946 and 
of the National Assistance Act of 1948. 

The 1920 act provided a maximum of 15 weeks 
of benefit in a year, but limited the duration to 
1 week of benefit for each 6 prior weekly contri- 
butions, except for a temporary relaxation during 
its first year of operation. For the unemployed 
who exhausted these benefits or who lacked the 
necessary qualifying contributions, the only pub- 
lic assistance available was that provided by a 
locally administered and financed poor law. The 
National Insurance Act of 1946, by contrast, pro- 
vided uniform duration of 30 weeks and additional 
days based on the claimant’s contribution and ben- 
efit record. These provisions were supplemented 
by a dignified nationally administered and 
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financed assistance program for all needy persons, 
including those who had exhausted their unem- 
ployment benefits or who lacked the qualifying 
contributions. 

The intervening years witnessed the trial-and- 
error attempts to find a satisfactory and dignified 
way of aiding the long-term unemployed. In this 
period, qualifying contributions were reduced, 
supplemented however by other measures of at- 
tachment to the labor force; and duration was 
increased until, under the 1927 act, benefits were 
payable for an indefinite period to persons who had 
paid 30 contributions at any time. 

The increasingly heavy cost of benefits at a time 
of budget stringency precipitated an emergency 
measure which sought for the first time to sepa- 
rate the provisions for the short- and the long- 
term unemployed. For the short-term unem- 
ployed, former contribution requirements, which 
had become so in name only, were reintroduced and 
benefit payments again limited to 26 weeks in a 
year. For the long-term unemployed who had 
exhausted their benefit or who formerly would 
have been eligible for the prolonged “transitional 
benefits,” ‘transitional payments’ were intro- 


duced, based on need, as determined by the local 
poor-law authorities. This early, rather fumbling 
step developed first into a national system of un- 
employment allowances, based on need but di- 
vorced from the poor law, and finally into a com- 
prehensive system of national assistance for all 
needy persons. 

Once the needs of the long-term unemployed 
were met by a dignified assistance program, un- 
employment insurance developed as a program 
primarily for the short-term unemployed. The 
authorization of extended benefit by the National 
Insurance Act of 1946 in anticipation of heavy 
postwar unemployment was an exception. The 
fact that this provision, despite the low level of 
unemployment, was brought into operation prior 
to the effective date of the main provisions of this 
act indicates the pressure for assistance to the 
unemployed, divorced from any question of need, 
even though they may have had little if any recent 
employment. Significantly, the termination of 
extended benefit was accompanied by a perma- 
nent relaxation in the qualifying conditions for 
additional days and by a permanent increase in 
the maximum days of benefit payable. 





We know that there is a hard core of unemployed, especially in certain 
areas, whose problem is no longer the usual one of temporary unemployment 


for which unemployment insurance as now constituted was designed. Is it 
possible that the matter could be approached by means of a combination of 
some extension of benefits, conditioned upon and coupled with an entire new 
special program aimed at removing the particular individual’s cause of unem- 
ployment? Should consideration be given to some such additional devices as: 
retraining of the individual in a trade or skill for which there is a demand; 
travel allowances to make it possible for him to undertake the training and 
take up the employment opportunities thus made available to him; perhaps 
even scholarships for younger people, to enable them to get a fresh start? 


—From a paper on The Economic Function of Unemployment Insurance presented 
by Arthur Larson, former Under Secretary of Labor, at the Industrial Relations 
Research Association Meeting in Detroit, Mich., December 28-30, 1954. 





Special Labor Force Reports 


Eprror’s Nore.—The article which follows is the second of a series of reports on 
special labor force subjects formerly covered in Series P-50 of the Bureau of 
the Census Current Population Reports. An article discussing the educa- 
tional attainment of workers appeared in the February issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. Other articles in the series will cover unemployment and job 
mobility, family characteristics of workers, employment of students, employ- 
ment experience of last year’s high school graduates, and a review of labor 
force developments during 1959. Reprints of the articles, with additional 
detailed tables and a description of methodology, will be available upon 
request to the Bureau or any of its regional offices (listed on the inside front 


cover of this issue). 





Marital Status 
of Workers, 1959 


JACOB SCHIFFMAN* 


ONE OF THE most outstanding developments 
affecting the Nation’s labor force in recent years 
has been the growing tendency of married women 
to work outside the home. Since 1940, the 
number of married women in the labor force has 
risen an average of nearly one-half million a 
year, with significant increases persisting both 
in periods of prosperity and recession. The con- 
tinuation of this trend between March 1958 and 
March 1959 was among the principal findings of 
the latest annual survey on the marital status of 
workers conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
and tabulated for the Bureau of Labor Statistics.! 
The number of married women in the labor 
force rose by nearly 600,000 over this period to a 
record March high of 13.6 million (table 1). 
This increase represented 80 percent of the total 
civilian labor force growth. 

Other changes shown by the survey were gen- 
erally in line with those in previous years. The 
proportion of single women who were in the labor 
force declined. The proportion for married men 
under age 65 remained stable and that for married 
men 65 years and over decreased. 


540856—60——3 


A large part of the increment in the year ending 
March 1959, as in previous years, occurred among 
married women 35 years old and over,? relatively 
few of whom have children of preschool age. 
Those in the labor force totaled about 8 million— 
one-quarter of a million more than in 1958. 
They numbered four times as many as in 1940 
and accounted for over two-fifths of the country’s 
civilian labor force growth between then and 
1959. The rapid increase has resulted more 
from their rising rate of labor force participation 
(i.e., the percent of the population in the labor 
force) than from their growing numbers in the 
population. Nearly one out of three wives over 
age 35 was in the work force in 1959 as against 
only one out of eight in 1940. 

The number of single women in the labor force 
continued to decline between 1958 and 1959, to 


*Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

1 This survey was taken in March 1959 as a supplement to the regular 
monthly Current Population Survey. Earlier surveys on this subject were 
summarized in the Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports, Series 
P-50, Nos. 5, 11, 23, 39, 44, 50, 62, 73, 76, 81,and 87. Further information on the 
marital and family status of the population can be found in Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-20. 

Data presented here relate primarily to the civilian population of the 
continental United States 14 years of age and over, including inmates of 
institutions. Members of the Armed Forces living off post or with their 
families on post (1,007,000 in March 1959) were also included, but all other 
members of the Armed Forces were excluded. For simplicity, this popula- 
tion is called the “civilian population” in this report. 

?This and subsequent references to “married women,” “wives,” and 
“married men” relate to those living in the same bousehold as their spouses, 
unless otherwise stated. 
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TaBLe 1. Women In THE Lasor Force, BY MARITAL 
Sratus, 1940, 1947, 1950, 1958, anp 1959 
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a total of 5.2 million. As in other postwar years, 
the population of single women was little changed, 
but the proportion of them in the labor force 
decreased from about 45 percent to about 43 
percent. This downward trend reflects primarily 
the changing age structure of the single population 
14 years old and over as a result of the high 
birth rates a few years ago: an increasing propor- 
tion are teenagers, whose participation rates 
are lower than those of adult women because 
many are still in school. Moreover, participation 
rates for teenagers have been declining because of 
increased school enrollments. The labor force 
rate for other women (widowed, divorced, and 
married, husband present) remained at 41 percent 
in 1959, although it had previously shown a 
modest rise over the postwar period. 

As usual, the pattern of participation rates in 
1959 varied with age among women in all marital 
categories, with rates considerably lower for 
young women and older women. Most single 
women in the youngest age groups are still at- 
tending school, and many young married women 
are busy caring for small children. Women tend 


to return to the labor force as child responsibility 
diminishes so that the highest participation rates 
for married women are in the ages 35 to 54. After 
that, the participation rates for all women drop 
off for several reasons, including physical dis- 
abilities, difficulty in finding jobs, and the approach 
of retirement age.* 


Labor Force Turnover and Part-Time Work. As 
in earlier years, many married women moved into 
and out of the labor force during 1959. Approxi- 
mately 1 out of 10 in the labor force in an average 
month had not been in the labor force the previous 
month, a ratio 10 times as great as that for 
married men.* The difference arises from the 
fact that most men remain in the work force until 
retirement once they have entered upon their 
work careers, whereas married women are more 
free to take jobs on a temporary basis. 

On the average, about the same proportion of 
single women as married women in the labor force 
had not been in the work force a month earlier, 
but there was a greater likelihood that the single 
women who shifted in and out of the work force 
were identical individuals. Information for the 
12 months of 1958° show that for every 100 
single women in the labor force in an average 
month, 125 individual single women had worked 
at some time during the year; for every 100 
married women in the labor force in an average 
month, 140 individual married women had worked 
at some time during the 12 months. 

About the same proportion—one out of four— 
of single and married women in nonfarm employ- 
ment in March 1959 normally worked less than 
35 hours a week. (Data collected in the past 
several years show that the proportion has risen 
only slightly among married women but markedly 
among single women, reflecting increased numbers 
of teenagers.) However, married women were 
less likely than single women to be employed at 
full-time jobs for a full year. Data for the past 
few years indicate that one-third of the married 
women but two-fifths of the single women who 
worked some time during the year had full-time 
jobs for 50 weeks or more. 


3 For a further discussion of participation rates by age and marital status, 
see Tables of Working Life for Women, 1950, BLS Bull. 1204 (1957). 

4 Based on unpublished data from the regular monthly survey of the labor 
force. 

8See U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports, Series 
P-50, No. 91, Work Experience of the Population in 1958, 
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White and Nonwhite Women. Nonwhite married 
women continued to have a higher rate of labor 
force participation than white married women 
(table 2), probably because nonwhite wives are 
apt to be under greater pressure to work owing 
to the lower income of their husbands. Among 
single women, on the other hand, nonwhite women 
were less likely to be in the labor force than white 
women. Earlier data showed this also to be true 
among single women of the same age’ in urban 
areas and rural areas. One of the reasons why 
single nonwhite women are less active in the work 
force may be indicated by their higher unemploy- 
ment rates; they apparently have more difficulty 
in finding work and may be discouraged from seek- 
ing employment. 

Nonwhite wives who worked had less steady 
and less full-time employment than white women. 
Of every 100 nonwhite wives in the labor force in 
March 1959, 30 usually worked part time and 10 
were unemployed, as compared with 20 part-time 
workers and 5 unemployed among 100 white 
wives (chart 1). Among single women, approxi- 
mately the same proportions of white and nonwhite 
women were in part-time work, but the proportion 
unemployed was about three times as large for 
nonwhite women. Moreover, 35 percent of all 
nonwhite women and only 11 percent of the white 
women working part time did so because of 


Chart 1. Employment Status of Single and Married 


Women, by Color, March 1959 
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economic reasons, such as inability to find full- 
time jobs. 


Urban and Rural Areas. Single women in more 
densely populated areas showed a much greater 
tendency to be in the labor force than those in 
smaller communities where, in general, job oppor- 
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tunities are not as good. One-half of the single 
women in urban areas were in the work force 
compared with only one-third of those in rural 
nonfarm and one-fourth in farm areas. Even 
within urban areas, the size of the place and its 
location in respect to the central city had a direct 
bearing on the extent of labor force activity of 
single women. In addition, single women in the 
larger urbanized areas were more likely to be 
employed full time. 

For married women, on the other hand, the 
rates of labor force participation were only slightly 
higher in urban areag than in rural nonfarm areas 
and were not much lower for farm women. Fur- 
thermore, there was no consistent relationship 
between degree of labor force activity and size of 
urban place or its proximity to a central city. 
This was the case even for married women grouped 
by presence and age of children. 

Participation rates of married women in both 
urban and rural areas differed little by geographic 
region, except that the rate was higher in urban 
areas in the South. In this region, a larger propor- 
tion of the married urban women were nonwhite 
women, who have relatively high participation 
rates; in addition, white married women in the 
South were more likely to be in the labor force 
than those in urban areas in the rest of the country. 
On the other hand, single women in the urban 
South had lower participation rates than single 
women in other urban areas. Although a large pro- 
portion of these women were nonwhite with low 
participation rates, as discussed earlier, the rates 
for both white and nonwhite single women in 
urban areas of the South were lower than in urban 
areas of the country as a whole. The highest 
participation rate among single urban women was 
in the Northeast. 


Occupations. The growth in employment oppor- 
tunities for married women in recent years has 
been primarily in professional, clerical and sales, 


and service occupations (chart 2). Of the 11.5 
million employed wives in March 1959, 36 percent 
were in clerical and sales jobs, 21 percent in service 
activities, and 13 percent in professional occupa- 
tions. In 1948, only 57 percent of all employed 
wives were in these occupational categories. The 
proportion employed as operatives and farm work- 
ers has been declining. Employment of single 
women has also increased in professional and 


Chart 2. Employed Married Women,’ by Occupation 
Group, 1948 and 1959 























service occupations, but their proportion in clerical 
and sales jobs, unlike that for married women, 
has remained stable. Single women continued to 
be more concentrated than married women in 
professional and clerical occupations and less con- 
centrated in jobs as operatives. Within the serv- 
ice occupations, single girls were more likely than 
married women to be employed as private house- 
hold workers, such as baby sitters. 

The occupational distribution of older single 
women differed in several respects from that of 
the younger single workers. The older women 
were less likely than younger women to be em- 
ployed in clerical, sales, and service jobs and were 
more likely to be working as factory operatives. 
A larger proportion of older women were profes- 
sionals, managers, and proprietors since they had 
longer work experience and were better qualified 
for these jobs of greater responsibility. Since 
part-time work is much more prevalent in the 
sales and service occupations, it is not surprising 
that a larger proportion of young single women 
were working part time. 

Among married women, the older group was 
much less likely than the younger women to be 
working in clerical jobs; instead, they were some- 
what more apt to be in managerial, sales, and 
service occupations. 


Men in the Labor Force. Among married men, 
labor force participation rates declined between 
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March 1958 and March 1959 for men 65 years old 
and over and remained stable for those in other 
ages. The proportion of married men who are in 
the labor force has edged down over the postwar 
period from 93 percent in March 1940 to 90 per- 
cent in March 1959, as a result of both the de- 
creasing participation rate for older men and the 
increasing proportion of married men in the older 
ages. Almost all married men of preretirement age 
are in the labor force and their participation rates 
have not changed significantly. 

The participation rate for single men, at 57 
percent, has declined over the postwar period, 
reflecting the increasing proportion of teenagers 
in the population. Most of these youths are in 


school, and their participation rates in the labor 
force are relatively low and have been declining. 

The improved economic situation in March 1959 
compared with that a year earlier was reflected in 
a substantial decline over the year in the unem- 
ployment rate of married men, who, as a group, 
had experienced the sharpest rise in unemployment 
during the business downturn. Their rate of un- 
employment fell from 6.4 percent in March 1958 
to 4.5 percent in March 1959—about one-half the 
distance it had risen during the previous year. 
The unemployment rate for married women was 
also down noticeably from a year earlier; however, 
the rate for single men was almost unchanged and 
that for single women was a little higher. 





Women’s present share in the Nation’s work outside the home has come 
about through a long social evolution that was speeded up in times of war 
and high levels of the economy such as the present. 

In the course of a hundred years an alteration in the pattern of women’s 


lives, and of men’s, obviously has taken place. The industrial structure of 
the country has undergone fundamental change—a result of alternating periods 
of prosperity and depression, war and peace, geographic shifts of industries and 
people—above all perhaps, as a result of technological inventions and market- 
ing innovations. The social structure has undergone change. Children, by 
virtue of school-attendance laws, have been removed from the labor market. 
Older men now customarily retire with some years of leisure in prospect. 
International tensions require large numbers of young men to serve in our 
Armed Forces. Inevitably women have had to take over an increasing share 
of the work that must be done outside the home. Apartment-house living and 
mass production of ready-made clothing, household appliances, and ready-to- 
eat foods have facilitated women’s assumption of their new duties. 


—Sylva 8S. Beyer, Spotlight on Women in the United States, 1956-57 (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1957), p. 8. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





The Steel Board’s Final Report 
on the 1959 Dispute 


Eprtor’s Nore.—The excerpts presented below are 
from the Final Report to the President by the 
Board of Inquiry in the 1959 labor dispute in 
the steel industry. Minor changes have been 
made without notation. Although a settlement 
had been announced between the major steel 
companies and the United Steelworkers 2 days 
before the Board transmitted its report on Janu- 
ary 6, 1960, it concluded that its statutory 
responsibilities required submission of the re- 
port since the final agreements between the com- 
panies and the union had not been signed. 
Other material related to the strike appeared 
in the October and December 1959 issues of 
the Review. 


Tus sEcTION of the Board’s report compares the 
positions of the companies and the union. The 
central comparison relates to the positions of the 
Steel Companies Coordinating Committee, repre- 
senting the 11 major steel companies, ' and the 
United Steelworkers of America in their negotia- 
tions with respect to production and maintenance 
employees in steel-producing operations. These 
were the key negotiations in this dispute. The 
participants generally looked to these negotia- 
tions for settlement of the major economic and 
other contract issues. These negotiations di- 
rectly affected more than two-thirds of the 
employees in the entire dispute. 

The Steel Companies Coordinating Committee’s 
general proposal of November 15 was the standard 
package upon which the 11 major companies 
centered their position. Similarly, the union’s 
proposals of December 18 represented, in sub- 
stance, a standard package offer which the union 
made after rejecting the November 15 offer of 
the companies. 

In its report of October 19, the Board stated 
the positions of the parties and summarized the 
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issues in dispute. It could not point to any single 
issue of consequence whatsoever upon which the 
parties were in agreement.*? The major road- 
blocks to settlement were found in the areas 
designated in the earlier report as ‘‘economics” 
and “work rules.’’* 

These were reported to us by the parties as still 
the main roadblocks to settlement. The com- 
panies insisted that the total economic package 
had to have a fixed limit in relation to employ- 
ment cost, and that their offer of 2.7 percent, as 
computed by the companies, was that limit. 
They also insisted that this offer be accompanied 
by changes in contract terms, particularly work 
rules—the ‘“2—B” issue. The union rejected the 
companies’ economic offers and stated it would 
not accept any proposals which would lead to a 
change in the contract provisions relating to work 
rules during the term of the agreement. 

Although the companies had improved their 
offers somewhat, the parties’ positions as stated to 
this Board were farther apart than they were at 
the time of the Board’s earlier report.* The op- 
portunities for further negotiation afforded by the 
injunction had not brought the parties closer to 
settlement. Economic events and tactical posi- 
tions had changed since the earlier report. The 
Kaiser Steel Corp., aluminum, can, and copper 
settlements, and the further rise in the Consumer 
Price Index were among the economic factors. 
Preparations for the forthcoming vote on the 
employers’ last offers evidently also affected the 
positions of the parties as stated to the Board. 


1 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Armco Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., Great Lakes Stee] Corp., Inland 
Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Republic Steel Corp., United 
States Steel Corp., Wheeling Steel Corp., and Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co. Epritor’s Note.—At the time of the Board’s first report, the Steel 
Companies Coordinating Committee also represented the Kaiser Steel Corp., 
which reached agreement with the union on October 26, 1959. (See Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1959, pp. 1345-1346.) 

2 Report to the President, submitted by the Board of Inquiry under Execu- 
tive Orders 10843 and 10848, p. 16. 

4 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

4See Union Exhibit E and Companies’ Exhibit B, and Transcript (of 
Public Hearings before the Board of Inquiry in the 1959 Labor Dispute in the 
Steel Industry), December 28-29, 1959 (hereafter cited as Transcript), pp. 
48-49, 168. 
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In their November 15 proposals, the companies 
somewhat improved their offers regarding insur- 
ance and pensions. They agreed to put part of 
the insurance system on a noncontributory basis, 
which they regarded as a major concession in 
principle. These changes, the companies stated, 
raised their total economic offer to an estimated 
2.7 percent of employment cost, from the earlier 
offer calculated at 2.6 percent. The companies 
also modified their proposal regarding local work- 
ing conditions (the ‘‘2—B”’ issue) by rephrasing the 
proposed stipulation for arbitration in an attempt 
to take account of certain objections of the union 
to the companies’ earlier proposal.® 

The union in its December 18 proposals with- 
drew its earlier offer to place a ceiling on the 
increases which could result from operation of the 
cost-of-living escalator clause and its offer to fore- 
go a claimed equity in cost-of-living adjustments 
for the last half of 1959. It proposed continua- 
tion of the 1956 contract escalator clause without 
limitation. The union also made other proposals 
which obviously would entail substantial cost 
increases. These included the expansion of the 
amount of coverage of severance pay, the exten- 
sion of hospital and surgical benefits to retired 
employees on a noncontributory basis, increased 
premium overtime pay for holiday work, and 
increased guarantees under the incentive system.’ 

In their statements to the Board, there were no 
changes in the fundamental assumptions on which 
the parties based their positions. As set forth in 
the Board’s earlier report,’ these assumptions 
related to the role of increased wage and benefit 
payments in price rises and economic growth, and 
to the assessment which the parties made of the 
questions of efficiency and worker welfare which 
arise out of the “work rules”’ issue. 

The parties were apart both on the substance 
of these issues and on their attitudes toward the 
further neutral assistance which could help in 
solving them. Reaffirming their belief in the 
soundness of these divergent positions, each side 
stood pat. 

Each side was evidently aware that there is a 
broader public interest in these problems. Both 

§ Transcript, pp. 98-99. 

* Transcript, p. 46. 

? Union Exhibit E. 

* Report to the President, op. cit., pp. 3-9. 


* Transcript, p. 6. 
1 Transcript, p. 160. 


sides proposed the establishment of committees 
to study and make recommendations which could 
help resolve these kinds of economic and contract 
problems in future years. There was no agree- 
ment, however, on the exact composition and 
responsibilities of such committees. These pro- 
posals, in any event, related to future bargaining. 

The positions of the parties were stated to us 
as not only being more firm, but were accompanied 
by more general and more sweeping statements 
concerning what were stated to be the underlying 
issues. President McDonald of the Steelworkers, 
during the most recent hearing of the Board, 
charged that the “‘one real issue in this dispute’’ is 
“whether the companies will be successful in their 
attempt to destroy the United Steelworkers of 
America as an effective bargaining force.”* R. 
Conrad Cooper, speaking for the Steel Companies 
Coordinating Committee, responded that “the 
overall issue is whether this union will discharge 
its moral and legal obligation to settle the steel 
dispute through the process of true collective bar- 
gaining.” 

The several economic issues (wages, insurance, 
pensions, and supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits) and the contract issues (work rules, wildcat 
strikes, scheduling of hours of work and vacations) 
were stated as the issues which blocked settlement 
of the dispute. The analysis which follows is 
concerned primarily with these issues. 


The Economic Issues 


On the basic economic issues—those involving 
money matters—the offers of the two parties were 
for different lengths of time. The sizes of the 
total packages are influenced not only by duration, 
but by the way in which costs are combined and 
averaged for a period longer than a single year. 
Moreover, during the negotiations, the parties, in 
effect, divided the economic package into two 
separate packages: one consisting of wages, the 
other of insurance, pensions, and supplemental 
unemployment benefits. Each package was to 
take effect during a different stage of the new 
contract. 

The companies proposed contracts to terminate 
on September 30, 1962, respecting all provisions 
except insurance, pensions, and supplemental un- 
employment benefits, which would continue until 
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December 31 of that year. Changes in insurance 
and pensions would have been effective January 
1960 and changes in supplemental unemployment 
benefits on the effective date of the new contract. 
Wage rate and cost-of-living escalator changes 
would have gone into effect October 1, 1960, and 
October 1, 1961. 

The union’s proposal differed both with respect 
to contract length and effective dates of contract 
changes. The union proposed a much shorter 
contract, with a termination date of June 30, 1961, 
on all issues except pensions, insurance, and sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits and of October 
31, 1961, on these items. Changes in supplemen- 
tal unemployment benefits would have been 
effective July 1, 1959, and insurance and pensions 
on November 1, 1959. Basic wage-rate changes 
would have gone into effect on July 1, 1960, 
while cost-of-living escalator adjustments would 
have been made in January and July of 1960 and 
in January 1961. 

The differences between the parties on the wage 
package and on the operation of the cost-of-living 
escalator clause were clear cut and the differences 
over employment cost that arose from their pro- 
posals were clear. The differences respecting the 
insurance, pensions, and supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits package were more complex. Even 
some of the details of the proposals on these 
questions were to some extent in dispute during 
the hearing before the Board. Throughout this 
dispute, the cost calculations respecting the hourly 
wage equivalent of these “fringe benefits” were 
complex and confusing. These calculations in- 
volved not only questions regarding the proper 
assumptions that should be made, but impondera- 
bles concerning future costs." 


Wages. The Steel Companies Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the union were essentially 1 cent an 
hour apart on basic wage rates. The companies 
offered a 6-cent-an-hour increase across the board 
plus differential increases for jobs above the lowest 
wage classifications; the unions requested a 7-cent 
increase plus similar differential increases. Both 
sides were agreed that skill differentials should be 
preserved in accordance with practices used in 
applying past wage increases: by the widening of 
differentials between job grades by 0.2 cents an 
hour. Under this arrangement, the increase for 


the top labor grade would be 12 cents if the com- 
panies’ proposal were followed, and 13 cents if the 
union proposal should go into effect. This ar- 
rangement means that, under the positions taken 
at the hearings, the average basic wage rate in- 
crease for all classifications combined in any one 
year would be about 7.3 cents an hour under the 
companies’ offer and about 8.3 cents an hour under 
the union proposal. 

The wage rate increase has certain indirect 
effects on the earnings received by employees, and 
on employment costs. The first of these effects, 
on which the parties were in substantial agree- 
ment, is the increase in incentive payments. 
The parties agreed that the companies’ proposed 
6-cent-plus-0.2-cent-increment increase would rise 
to about 8.3 cents an hour when incentive pay- 
ments are taken into account. The union’s 7- 
cent-plus-0.2-cent-increment increase would rise to 
about 9.4 cents an hour under the same condi- 
tions.” 

Beyond this, the differences between the parties 
concerning the employment cost effect of the wage 
increase related to its effect upon other payments 
such as those for overtime and Sunday work, 
holiday pay, and vacation pay. Since all of these, 
like incentive payments, are based on the hourly 
rate schedules, payments in these categories rise 
as basic rates rise. 

The companies maintained that account must 
be taken of these effects. They calculated the 
resultant increased cost of these extra payments, 
and then converted these costs to a cents-per-hour 
equivalent. In making this calculation, the com- 
panies had to make certain assumptions regarding 
the relationship of basic wage cost to the cost of 
these fringe items. On the basis of experience in 
the first 6 months of 1959, the total cost of the 
companies’ proposal was estimated by the com- 
panies at 9.7 cents an hour, and the cost of the 
union’s proposal was estimated at 11.0 cents an 
hour, a difference of 1.3 cents.” 

The union was opposed to making this type of 
estimate. It stated that the relationship between 
wage costs, on the one hand, and overtime, holi- 
day, and vacation costs, on the other hand, is 


11 See accompanying table and footnotes, which is reproduced from Ap- 
pendix C. 

13 Companies’ Exhibit B, item 4; Union Exhibit E, item 4. 

18 Companies’ Exhibit H; Union Exhibit Q. 

% Companies’ Exhibit H, 
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highly variable. It also submitted that it is not 
standard practice to cite these effects in labor- 
management settlements. During the Board’s 
October hearings, the union nevertheless sub- 
mitted its estimates of these costs, which were 
about 40 percent lower than those of the com- 
panies, or about 0.6 to 0.7 cents an hour lower. 

These differences in the calculation of the 
employment cost effects of the wage increase 
package related to the costs for a single year. 
Calculations of the estimated costs for the 2-year 
and 3-year periods that were under negotiation 
are shown in the accompanying table (reproduced 
from Appendix C), which also contains the esti- 
mated costs of the other parts of the economic 
package, described later. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses. A major differ- 
ence affecting wage rates related to the cost-of- 
living escalator clause. 

Since the October hearing, the Consumer Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on which 
the cost-of-living escalator is based, has risen 
further, and would result in an increase of 4 cents 
an hour for the last 6-month period of 1959 if the 
old escalator clause were effective. The union 
withdrew its earlier offers and sought continuation 
of the earlier escalator.” It also sought an 
immediate 4-cent increase, first by direct nego- 
tiation with the companies and more recently by 
petitioning the Federal district court which 
granted the injunction, claiming the increase as a 
means of maintaining the status quo on terms 
and conditions of work under the injunction. 

The companies’ new proposal called for annual, 
rather than semiannual, escalator adjustments, 
and a change in the base month for calculation of 
escalation. In addition, the adjustments would 
be payable only if the amounts called for exceeded 
the minimum 6-cent wage increases in each year. 
A 4-cent ceiling in each year was placed on the 
operation of the clause, as compared to a 3-cent 
ceiling over the life of the contract in the October 
offer.'® 


18 Transcript, p. 46. 

16 Companies’ Exhibit B, item 5; Transcript, p. 98. 

The details of the union’s proposals, as illustrated by the proposals made 
to U.S. Steel, are set forth in Appendix D. The details of the Steel Com- 
panies Coordinating Committee’s proposal, as reflected in the principal U.S. 
Steel last offer, an set forth in Appendix E. 

8 Transcript, 

19 Companies’ mane H; Union Exhibit Q. 

540856—60——4 


Insurance, Pensions, and SUB. The parties 
were in disagreement about some of the specific 
contribution, eligibility, and benefit provisions 
regarding pensions and supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits. In the complex bargaining on 
highly technical issues, there were disagreements 
on principle, particularly as respects the question 
of contributory versus noncontributory financing, 
a major issue, disagreements on the assumptions 
and the basis for making cost estimates, and even 
misunderstandings concerning the precise nature 
of the proposals being made.” 

One of the major disagreements of principle 
was the question of contributory versus non- 
contributory insurance. In their November 15 
offers, the companies proposed to pay the entire 
cost of group life insurance and sickness and 
accident insurance, which has been on a con- 
tributory basis."* Hospital and surgical insur- 
ance, however, would have continued on a 
contributory basis, with equal sharing of costs. 
The union continued to propose that the 
companies pay the full cost of all insurance 
benefits, including the extension of certain of the 
benefits for laid-off and retired employees. The 
companies regarded the maintenance of some form 
of employee contribution as an important matter 
of principle, particularly with respect to matters 
like hospital and surgical benefits. They stated 
that the modifications they offered went as far 
as was possible without abandonment of a 
principle they considered to be vital. 

Other disagreements involving matters of prin- 
ciple related to eligibility requirements for the 
vesting of pension rights and the payment of sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, and to the 
union’s request that retiring employees receive 
a special retirement payment at the time of retire- 
ment. ‘The companies also refused to accept a 
number of specific union proposals concerning 
increases in pension payments, in credited bene- 
fits for past service, and in payments to already 
retired workers. The parties were in disagree- 
ment on the effective dates at which agreed upon 
changes in benefits should take place. With re- 
spect to all of these disagreements, of course, 
matters of principle and matters of cost were 
intertwined. 

The companies valued their November 15 insur- 
ance, pension, and SUB offers at 11.2 cents an 
hour, while the union valued them at 5.4 cents. ” 
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Comparison or Cost CaLcuLaTions oF Economic PrRoposa.s IN THE 1959 Stee, Contract Dispute, Coverina Pro- 
DUCTION AND MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES IN STEEL-PRopUCING OPERATIONS 
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The union’s proposal of December 18 on these 
items was valued by it at 11.5 cents, and by the 
companies in excess of 24.5 cents.” The differ- 
ences of the parties were minor (11.2 versus 11.5 
cents) as respects the employment cost impact 
contemplated for these items. The parties were 
far apart as to how much could be bought within 
this employment cost limitation. This was a 
major aspect of the dispute. 

An example of different estimates arising from 
different methods and assumptions appeared in 
the estimates of the cost of hospital and surgical 
benefits for pensioners and their spouses. These 
benefits were estimated by the union to cost 1.11 
cents an hour and 5.40 cents by the companies. 
The union based its estimate on costs over the 
next 2 years, and submitted no estimates of costs 
beyond that time. The companies estimated 
cost on the basis of funding over the next 30 years, 
using the general approach used in funding pen- 
sion costs. Their anticipated costs included esti- 
mates for the continued rise in hospital charges 
and for the high utilization rates characteristic 
of older persons. 

The positions of the union and the companies 
were in agreement, or in substantial agreement, 
on a number of the questions in dispute. These 
related to the new scale of weekly sickness and 
accident benefits, the arrangements for continuing 
life insurance during layoff, many of the changes 
in pension formula, the increase in minimum dis- 
ability pensions, and others. However, it ap- 
peared that even where the parties were in agree- 
ment on the benefit level itself, they were often in 
disagreement over the hourly equivalent cost 
value to be assigned to that benefit. 


Other Economic Issues. There were, of course, 
cost implications involved in a number of the pro- 
posals for contract changes made by both the 
companies and the union. The “work rules” 
issue, for example, obviously had an implication 
for cost, but not even the roughest estimates 
concerning the effect of proposals in this area 
were made. Nonetheless, the companies looked 


% See Appendix C for details. 

% Other contract proposals are discussed in connection with the companies’ 
final offers. A number of company variations in these contract proposals 
are also summarized in that section of the report. For example, 4 of the 
11 companies made no proposal regarding 2-B. 

2 First report of the Board of Inquiry, p. 16. 

%3 Companies’ Exhibit A, p. 3. 


to possible economies resulting from changes in 
these contract provisions as offsets to their costs 
under their economic proposals. A number of 
the proposals made by the union, largely under 
the general heading of “other contract provisions,” 
would clearly have involved significant cost in- 
creases. Among proposals of this type were 
those to increase severance payments and enlarge 
eligibility for such payments, to increase premi- 
um payments for holidays worked, to provide 
minimum earnings on incentive jobs, and to 
provide retraining and other benefits for employ- 
ees affected by technological change. The parties 


did not make detailed statements of position or 
present cost calculations on these items to the 
Board. Up to the time the parties began to pre- 
pare for the vote on the employers’ last offers, in 
fact, these matters did not appear to be among 
the economic roadblocks separating the parties. 


Other Contract Issues 


Company Proposals. This discussion of the com- 
panies’ current position on other contract issues 
is limited to the four issues particularly empha- 
sized by them in their presentation to the Board.” 

1. “Locan Worxtne ConpitTions’’—(2-B). 
The position of the major steel companies regard- 
ing the “local working conditions” issue, as stated 
to the Board in the December hearings, changed 
in a number of significant respects. On October 
18, at the very close of the previous hearing, the 
companies offered to submit this issue to binding 
arbitration by a three-man board for a decision 
within 60 days.” The question to be arbitrated 
was: “What, if any, changes should be made in 
the local working conditions provisions to enable 
the companies to take reasonable steps to improve 
efficiency and eliminate waste with due regard to 
the welfare of the employees.” The union re- 
jected this proposal. In an attempt to meet some 
of the union’s objections, the companies made a 
modified proposal,” included in their November 
15 offer. The first step in the companies’ revised 
proposal called for the establishment of a joint 
committee for the purpose of negotiating a settle- 
ment by June 30, 1960. If the parties should fail 
to agree by that date, the issue was to have been 
submitted to a three-man board for final arbitra- 
tion within 90 days following June 30, 1960. 
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The revised question to be arbitrated (new 
language in italics) was: 

What, if any, changes should be made in the local 
working conditions provisions of the basic labor agreements 
to enable the companies to take reasonable steps to 
improve efficiency and eliminate waste, with due regard for 
the welfare of the employees, including: the avoidance of 
undue work burdens; and, to the extent practicable, the re- 
training and placement, on available jobs in the plant, of 
any employee affected by such steps. 


In their last appearance before the Board, the 
companies again submitted the modified arbitra- 
tion proposal. The union again rejected it.* 
The union was opposed on the ground that it did 
not suffice to arbitrate one issue in dispute since 
all of the issues in controversy were interrelated. 
The union argued that the companies should 
accept the union’s offer to submit all of the issues 
in dispute to a neutral board for recommendations 
and stated it was willing to negotiate a settlement 
within the framework of such recommendations.” 

It was also argued by the union that the scope 
and phrasing of the arbitration proposal of the 
companies were weighted heavily in favor of the 
companies. Any fair proposal for arbitration of 
this issue, it was argued, should also encompass 
the union’s request for the establishment of new 
local working conditions as well as questions re- 
garding the impact of technological changes.” 
The phrasing of the proposed submission was crit- 
icized by the union on the ground that it gave in- 
adequate emphasis to the welfare of the employ- 
ees. 

2. “Wiipcat Strixes.” The companies’ posi- 
tion regarding wildcat strikes remained essentially 
the same as it was during the October hearings be- 
fore the Board.” The companies then main- 
tained that wildcat strikes under current contracts 
constituted a serious problem which necessitated 
changes in contract language. These changes 
were intended to achieve the following objectives 
as respects “wildcat strikes’: (i) providing or 
making it clear that local unions and officials, as 
well as those of the international, are responsible 
for compliance with the terms of the contract; * 
(ii) adding “picketing” to the list of prohibited 
acts; (iii) providing authority for suspension or 
discharge of employees engaged in prohibited ac- 
tivities, irrespective of whether other employees 
are penalized; and (iv) eliminating any right of 
arbitrators to modify penalties in those cases in 


which employees have been suspended or dis- 
charged for cause. 

The union continued to reject this proposal on 
the ground that it was “harsh, unrealistic, and 
would subject the employees to abuse.” The 
union contended that the way to improve the 
record regarding wildcat strikes ‘‘is by more ex- 
peditious and considerate handling of grievances 
so that employee faith in orderly processes can be 
built up, not torn down.” * 

3. Scueputine or Work. The position of the 
major steel companies regarding scheduling of 
work was the same as that expressed at the Octo- 
ber hearing of the Board. The companies con- 
tinued to argue that they should have the right to 
change work schedules after posting if necessary 
to meet “requirements of the business.”’ Recent 
contracts have typically limited this authority to 
“breakdowns or matters beyond the control of the 
company.” 

At the October hearing, the union indicated a 
willingness to make some provision for greater 
flexibility in scheduling, provided the companies 
would accept penalties for failure to comply with 
the scheduling provisions.** The union’s posi- 
tion on this issue changed at the December hear- 
ings. The union then proposed that the clause 
be left unchanged and provision be made for pen- 
alties for all violations of normal work schedule 
requirements and all schedule change violations. 
The union argued that the addition of the phrase, 
“requirements of the business,” as proposed by 
the companies, would permit the companies to re- 
schedule virtually under any circumstances and 
without restraint.™ 

4. Vacations. The claim of the companies 
for greater latitude for scheduling vacations also 
remained unchanged at the December hearings.” 


* Transcript, p. 99. 

5 Transcript, pp. 63-70. 

% Transcript, pp. 63, 70. 

” Transcript, pp. 66, 67. 

% Transcript, p. 65. 

2% Contained in Exhibit E to each of the companies’ last offers; see Appendix 
F. 

%® The companies indicated, in their November 15 offer, a willingness to 
withdraw their earlier proposal to have local unions sign the contract along 
with the international officers if their expressed statement regarding the re- 
sponsibilities of local unions would be acceptable to the union. 

*# Union Exhibit C, p. 25. 

% These are contained in Exhibit E to each of the companies’ last offers; 
see Appendix F. 

% First Report of the Board of Inquiry, p. 10. 

*% Union Exhibit C, p. 26. 

%5Contained in Exhibit E to each of the companies’ last offers; see 
Appendix F. 
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Five of the companies have had agreements with 
the union permitting them to schedule vacations 
throughout the year and, it was argued, the nature 
of the industry is such that vacations cannot be 
concentrated in 5 to 8 months, as provided in some 
of the contracts. 

The union argued that the unilateral assign- 
ment by the companies of vacations throughout 
a 12-month period cuts down the employees’ 
choice beyond all reason. Methods of scheduling 
vacations, according to the union, which had been 
worked out over the years, take into account opera- 
ting needs and employee desires in each company. 
For these stated reasons, the union was opposed to 
this contract change requested by the companies.” 


Union Proposals. In the earlier hearings of the 
Board, the union limited its testimony on contract 
changes to a list of 11 issues raised by the union 
and regarded by it as of major importance. The 
union then stated that the remaining contract is- 
sues, it believed, could be resolved in negotiations.*” 

The December position of the union contained 
a considerably enlarged list of those contract 
changes to which the union said it regarded agree- 
ment as necessary to resolve the dispute.™ 
The union’s revised list contains some 50 to 60 
specific contract changes, varying in number and 
in substance from company to company under 
a score of subject headings. 


{Evrror’s Nore.—The Board report illustrates the 
nature of the contract proposals made by the union at the 
December hearings with a brief summary of the union’s 
proposal for production and maintenance workers in 
United States Steel Corporation’s steel producing opera- 
tions. The summary enumerates changes in sections of 
the agreement dealing with Scope of Agreement, Responsi- 
bilities of the Parties, Union Membership and Checkoff, 
Adjustment of Grievances, Arbitration, Suspension and 
Discharge, Rates of Pay, Hours of Work, Overtime, 
Vacations, Seniority, Safety and Health, Military Service 
and Severance Allowance.] 


The companies continued to reject all of these 
union proposals for contract changes. They 


% Union Exhibit C, p. 27. 

* First Report of the Board of Inquiry, p. 11. 

% These proposed changes in contract are contained in an Exhibit D which 
is attached to each of the proposed contracts submitted by the union to the 
individual companies between December 18 and 29. Union Exhibit C, p. 27. 

* Transcript, p. 166. 

# Some of these issues apparently had been at least tentatively settled by 
bargaining that had already taken place. 


contended that the union had dropped most of 
these proposals during negotiations and was 
restoring them to the bargaining table without 
any justification. The companies also pointed 
out that many of these proposed contract changes 
have substantial cost implications and their adop- 
tion would add greatly to the costs of the 
companies.” 


Issues Between the Union and Other Companies 


As has been indicated, the key to settlement 
of the steel dispute has involved the resolution of 
the differences in position between the union and 
the 11 major steel producers and their subsidiaries. 
The dispute has involved 60 other companies, of 
whom 41 are ore mining companies. The balance 
are either basic steel producers, steel fabricators, ore 
loading companies, or ore shippers. However, 
the close dependence of settlement of the dispute 
with respect to economic issues involving these 
companies on the settlement affecting the bigger 
companies is indicated both by examination of 
the company and union proposals and by state- 
ments of the parties. 

In addition, there have been local economic and 
noneconomic issues that were peculiar to these 
companies “ as there were local issues that varied 
among the larger companies. Except for these 
local issues, which are not summarized in this re- 
port, the last offers of all but five of the smaller 
companies were markedly similar to those of the 
major companies so far as economic matters affect- 
ing production and maintenance workers were 
concerned. The most important deviation be- 
tween the position of the remaining 55 companies 
and that of the major producers involved the pro- 
posal for a fixed limitation on certain pension costs 
made by independent ore mining companies. 
These companies stated that these proposals 
would otherwise be unduly expensive for them. 

Except on local issues or where conditions dif- 
fered because different occupational groups were 
involved, union economic proposals were essential- 
ly uniform among all companies, large and small. 
Hence, essentially the same issues as have already 
been described for the 11 companies separated the 
union and the small companies. 
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The Employment of 
Older Workers Abroad 


Tue Governments of Canada and several Euro- 
pean countries actively encourage the employment 
of older workers, both in government service and, 
through educational and other programs, in pri- 
vate industry. This was revealed by an examina- 
tion of policies and programs in Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom.' While most of these 
countries do not have extensive programs to assist 
older workers in finding jobs, their governments 
are aware of the difficulties encountered by this 
group in the labor force and many are in the 
process of developing programs to help them. 

Few statements are available on the effective- 
ness of the efforts by these governments to pro- 
mote the employment of older persons. Great 
Britain and Canada report declining prejudice 
among employers against hiring older workers as 
a result of official educational and publicity 
campaigns and of greater interest among business, 
women’s, and social organizations. Government 
employment services in West Germany report 
increasing success in the placement of older 
workers, partly as a result of vocational training 
courses, financed by the Government, to increase 
and improve the skills of all workers; the place- 
ment of older unemployed white-collar workers 
has been especially successful. 

With one exception, however, the other coun- 
tries studied have reported neither success nor 
failure from their efforts. In Austria, the Social 
Ministry reported in the winter of 1959 that, in 
spite of its efforts, unemployment in the higher 
age groups failed to decline in the two preceding 
summers when other unemployment declined. In 
France, older workers are encountering fewer 
difficulties than usual in obtaining employment, 
but reports indicate that this is due more to labor 
shortages than to Government programs. 

Countries with labor shortages have, on the 
whole, been more active than other countries in 
promoting employment opportunities for older 
workers.? On the other hand, because of labor 
shortages, Switzerland, with less than 1 percent 
of its labor force unemployed in recent years, and 


Norway and The Netherlands, each with 1 to 2 
percent, have no particular problem with respect 
to the employment of older workers in their 
countries. 

Actions taken by governments to promote the 
employment of older workers may follow several 
courses. Some governments hire older workers 
for civil service or noncareer government positions, 
while others have laws which provide for special 
assistance to older workers in obtaining or keeping 
jobs. Some governments also conduct cam- 
paigns aimed at dispelling employers’ prejudices 
against the hiring of older workers. They may 
do this through their employment exchanges, by 
calling special conferences, by undertaking special 
studies in cooperation with universities and other 
interested groups, and in other ways. 


Government Employment of the Aging 


Among the countries which pursue a policy of 
recruiting or accepting older workers for govern- 
ment service are Canada, the German Federal 
Republic, The Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and Sweden. In Canada, age limits for recruit- 
ment into practically all classifications of the civil 
service, except a few training positions, were re- 
moved in 1953; in Sweden, the age limits were 
removed as early as 1936. The Swedish Ministry 
of Social Affairs recently appointed an investigator 
to study and report on possible further measures 
favoring the employment of older workers by the 
Government. 

The German Federal Republic is perhaps the 
most active of these countries in promoting the 
employmeut of unemployed older workers, par- 
ticularly white-collar workers, in government 
positions. By a cabinet decision of June 1957, 
the Federal Government made it the duty of all 
Government authorities to give preference in em- 


1 This study is based on a report published in December 1956 by the Man- 
power Coramittee of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
entitled “Employment Problems of Older Workers” (M0O(56)32), which 
summarized replies to a questionnaire sent to member countries. In addi- 
tion, current information supplied by the United States labor attachés 
accredited to the Governments of Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, The Netherlands, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom, was used to update and supplement the OEEC report. 

2 Several of the countries studied have age limits above which workers are 
no longer eligible for unemployment insurance. In each of these countries, 
individuals become eligible for national old-age insurance at the same age 
(or earlier) that they become ineligible for unemployment insurance. Gen- 
erally speaking, old-age insurance in these countries is broader in coverage 
than unemployment insurance. 
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ployment to older unemployed white-collar work- 
ers in the establishment of new agencies or the 
assumption of new tasks requiring the hiring of 
additional workers. As a means of checking up on 
the Government departments, the decision called 
for the submission of half yearly reports by the 
authorities to the Labor Ministry on the number 
of white-collar workers hired during the period 
and the proportion of these that were unemployed 
older workers. The Government has also asked 
establishments receiving assistance from public 
funds to give preference to older workers in their 
hiring policies, 

In The Netherlands, there is no age limit on 
entry into government service, except in jobs with 
specific physical or other applicable requirements. 
The United Kingdom sets no upper age limit at 
all in recruiting for temporary posts in the civil 
service, and it has raised or removed the age limits 
for a number of permanent posts. In August 1955, 
for example, the Government revised the age limits 
for entry to pensionable (home) civil service cler- 
ical jobs so as to include persons between 40 and 
60 years of age among those who are eligible. 

Some governments have also removed or altered 
retirement age limits so as to permit workers able 
and willing to continue working to do so. These 
countries include Canada, which permits retire- 
ment from the civil service at age 60 or 65 or, at 
the discretion of the department involved, as late 
as age 70; Sweden, which adopted a flexible retire- 
ment age in 1951 in order to permit public servants 
to postpone retirement for 2 to 3 years if they so 
desire; and the United Kingdom, which has aban- 
doned fixed retirement ages. In Norway, by a 
statute of December 14, 1956, the retirement of 
men and women was fixed at the same age; this 
resulted in a rise in the retirement age for women 
in the national civil service and in the service of 
local authorities. 

In contrast with the affirmative actions taken by 
the foregoing countries to stimulate more govern- 
ment employment for older workers, other coun- 
tries—plagued by unemployment problems—have 
made it easier for their older government workers 
to retire. Austrian legislation of December 18, 
1957, for example, permits an older worker who 
has been unemployed for at least a year to draw 
his old-age pension 5 years before the legal retire- 
ment date, that is, at age 60 for men and 55 for 
women. This provision appears to apply to all 


Austrian workers, whether in private or govern- 
ment employment. A similar provision applies 
to unemployed manual and white-collar workers 
in West Germany. In Italy, because of the sur- 
plus of fully active persons for whom no work is 
available, there is talk of lowering the average age 
of civil servants, granting facilities for early retire- 
ment, dismissing pensioners from any post they 
may occupy, etc. 


Laws Promoting Employment of the Aging 


None of the countries studied has legislation actu- 
ally prohibiting discrimination against the employ- 
ment of older workers. The legislation which 
they have, bearing on the employment of older 
workers, is directed toward specific aspects of the 
problem, such as the establishment of flexible 
pension programs, the employment of handicapped 
workers, etc. 

Austrian and German laws on the placement of 
handicapped persons indirectly benefit older work- 
ers. These laws apply to persons handicapped 
above a certain degree as a result of military 
service, plant accident, or Nazi persecution, and 
to blind persons. 

An ordinance issued by the French Government 
in 1945 gives some protection to older workers in 
case of mass layoffs. It stipulates, among other 
things, that in the absence of special provisions 
in a collective bargaining agreement the priority 
listing for mass layoffs shall be determined in con- 
sultation with the plant committee or the shop 
stewards, taking into account the number of de- 
pendents, years of service, and occupational skills 
of the workers. 

In The Netherlands, the General Old-Age Law, 
which came into force in 1957, provides that the 
Government shall pay the pension insurance pre- 
mium for the first Fl. 2,200 of everyone’s income. 
(In 1958, Fl. 2,200 represented about 45 percent 
of an average income in The Netherlands.) This 
has tended to reduce employers’ pension costs and 
has thereby removed an obstacle to the hiring of 
older workers which many employers cite, namely, 
that older workers are unable to earn adequate 
pensions because of the relatively short time they 
have to acquire pension credits, and employ- 
ers who retire older new employees without ade- 
quate pensions are frequently criticized by the 
community. 
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In Sweden, the municipalities reserve the run- 
ning of newsstands for persons (including older 
workers) unable to compete on the open market. 
Another Swedish law, which was in effect until 
the beginning of 1959, indirectly assisted older 
workers through the regulation of the issuance of 
building permits. It provided that employment 
offices could regulate the size and composition of 
the labor force of each contractor. It was cus- 
tomary for the employment offices to require that 
at least one-third of the workmen should be over 
50 years of age, and in some cases that the whole 
staff should be over 50. This law, designed pri- 
marily to restrict building activity in the postwar 
period of material shortages, was repealed when 
the shortages ceased to exist. 

A high proportion of the workers in Sweden 
are insured in the Swedish Employees’ Pension 
Fund, which provides that pension rights follow 
a worker when he changes jobs. Although the 
premiums are higher for middle-age and older 
workers than for the younger ones, the portability 
of the pension rights helps older workers to get jobs. 


Promotion of Employment of the Aging 


The Canadian Government and several of the 
governments in Europe carry on educational efforts 
to promote the employment of older workers. 
This is true whether the countries are experienc- 
ing labor shortages or surpluses. The Canadian 
Government has been especially active in this re- 
gard, using educational publicity as the principal 
means of combating those prejudices which result 
in diserimination against older workers. Such 
publicity has been carried on more or less con- 
tinuously since the end of World War II by the 
Department of Labor in conjunction with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. As part 
of this program, the Government has prepared 
pamphlets, brochures, articles, news stories, radio 
broadcasts, and a film entitled ‘“Date of Birth,” 
all of which received wide publicity. 

Supplementing the publicity program, employ- 
ment officials in the National Employment Service 
specifically encourage employers to hire older 
workers. In addition, the Department of Labor 
organized an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Older Workers in 1953, and in 1958 established a 
full-time staff on the problems of older workers. 
Both the interdepartmental committee and the 


staff maintain liaison with the National Committee 
on Aging for the Canadian Welfare Council, which 
is concerned with the medical welfare, retirement, 
housing, and social and recreational needs of older 
persons. 

In Austria, the Social Ministry and its field 
labor offices have for several years tried to promote 
the placement of older white-collar workers. The 
Austrian plans have been financed from unemploy- 
ment-insurance funds. They include (1) special 
training and retraining programs for older white- 
collar workers, and (2) an arrangement under 
which employers who hire older white-collar work- 
ers may either receive from the Government train- 
ing premiums during the first 6 to 8 weeks of their 
employment or hire the workers on a trial basis 
for 4 to 6 weeks without pay, during which time 
the workers continue to receive unemployment 
insurance. J 

To help older unskilled manual workers find 
jobs, the Austrian Social Ministry restricts the 
granting of employment permits to foreign work- 
ers and exerts pressure on employers to hire older 
Austrian workers rather than young foreign work- 
ers. The Social Ministry and the city of Vienna 
have, moreover, tried to reduce the seasonality of 
construction work, the ministry using subsidies 
for this purpose. The aim has been to provide, 
if not permanent employment, at least longer 
periods of employment for older unskilled workers. 

In France, a considerable amount of research 
has been done on the physical and mental effects 
of aging, undertaken with the help of the National 
Institutes of Demographic Studies, of Statistics 
and Economic Studies, and of Hygiene. More- 
over, a Working Party was set up in 1952 under 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Security to in- 
quire into measures likely to favor the retention of 
elderly workers in industry and their retraining 
where necessary. The Working Party is com- 
posed of civil servants, doctors, demographic ex- 
perts, and representatives of employers’ associa- 
tions, trade unions, and management. One of its 
activities has been to conduct a survey of the 
proportion of elderly workers employed in various 
branches of the economy, of their working condi- 
tions, and of the employers’ reasons for not hiring 
older workers. As a result of the survey, inspec- 
tors and supervisors in the Work and Manpower 
Division of the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Security have been instructed to make personal 
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efforts to overcome the bias of certain employers 
against older workers. 

In a circular issued in October 1956, the Minister 
instructed prefects, regional labor and manpower 
inspectors, and departmental directors of labor and 
manpower to discuss with employers and plant 
committees all requests for authorization for the 
dismissal of older workers, with a view to avoiding 
such dismissals if possible. If, however, dismissals 
were inevitable, these officials must explore the 
possibilities of reassignment or transfer of the 
affected workers. 

In West Germany, where the number of 
employed older workers is currently very low, the 
Government has directed repeated appeals to 
employers, usually via the president of the 
German Employers’ Association, to be guided 
in their recruitment problems by the applicants’ 
ability, knowledge, and experience, rather than 
by their age. Specifically, in special press releases 


and radio broadcasts as well as in meetings with 
businessmen, the Federal Government and the 
Federal Institution for Labor Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance have stressed the merits 
and reliability of older workers. The institution 
also devotes special attention to the readaptation 


of older workers in special training courses or in 
in-plant training programs. In addition, scien- 
tific societies and church organizations use their 
influence to urge employers to eliminate restrictions 
against the hiring of older workers. 

While The Netherlands has almost no unemploy- 
ment problems, the Government employment 
office has tried to promote the employment of 
older persons who have been affected by structural 
unemployment. The office has prepared a special 
industrial job classification in which the occupa- 
tions are grouped according to the interrelation- 
ships of their physical and mental demands. The 
jobs are divided into seven categories according 
to the level of training and experience required, 
and three categories according to the level of 
physical performance and according to aptitude. 
This classification has resulted in the placement 
of older workers affected by structural unemploy- 
ment. 

In 1949, the Government employment office 
in The Netherlands, in cooperation with the 
Foundation of Labor (an organization of repre- 
sentatives of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions), conducted a campaign among employers 


asking them to give up their prejudices against 
the hiring of older workers. Since then, there 
have been no further campaigns of this kind. In 
1958, a working group consisting of staff members 
of several divisions of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and Public Health, under the supervision 
of the Ministry’s Secretary-General, issued a report 
on the employment problems of workers 65 years 
of age and older and distributed it to the public 
and interested groups and organizations. 

The Swedish Parliament has at various times 
called the country’s attention to the employment 
problems of older workers, and the Swedish 
Employers’ Association has given very wide 
circulation to the results of a conference dealing 
with the age problem in industry. A number 
of groups in Sweden are also concerned with 
the effects of age on working capacity. For 
example, the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute 
has established a department for industrial 
physiology, which cooperates in this field with 
organizations that conduct general and technical 
labor research. Others include scientific investi- 
gations of geriatrics at Gothenburg University, 
Séder Hospital in Stockholm, and the State 
Institute for Forestry Research. 

The Swiss currently have no difficulty in 
placing older workers in general, but in order to 
help individual older persons to find jobs, the 
public employment services give particular atten- 
tion to older applicants and even approach 
employers on their behalf. In addition, the 
public employment services provide older workers 
with the opportunity to improve their qualifica- 
tions by granting them practical assistance 
toward that end until they find work. 

In the United Kingdom, the Government 
appointed in March 1952 a National Advisory 
Committee on Employment of Older Men and 
Women to advise and assist the Minister of 
Labor and National Service in promoting the 
employment of older people. The committee’s 
menbership was drawn from management, labor, 
the Government departments principally con- 
cerned, local authorities, and the fields of medicine, 
research, social science, and welfare. Even before 
the establishment of this committee, however, 
a number of official reports and pronouncements 
had encouraged the employment of older persons. 
Among them were the 1949 report of the Royal 
Commission on Population, speeches and reports 
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of successive Ministers of Labor and National 
Service in the House of Commons and elsewhere, 
and statements by industrialists, trade unionists, 
social workers, and others. 

The above-mentioned National Advisory Com- 
mittee published two reports. The first, issued in 
1953, dealt with the nature of the problem, 
the facts regarding engagement and retirement 
policies, and the effect of pension plans on these 
policies. The second report, published in 1955, 
reported on the response to and the practical de- 
velopments resulting from the first report, the 
reasons why people retire or stay at work, and 
future prospects for the employment of older 
persons. The committee went out of existence in 
November 1958 because it was considered to have 
served the purpose for which it was established. 
The Minister of Labor planned henceforth to use 
the usual channel of communication within indus- 
try—the National Joint Advisory Council, com- 
posed of representatives of the British Employers’ 
Confederation, the Trades Union Congress, and 
the nationalized industries—to promote the in- 
terests of older workers. 

Local employment committees in the United 
Kingdom actively encourage the employment of 
older workers, and the Government Industrial Re- 
habilitation Units provide opportunities for some 
older workers to experiment with a variety of jobs 
in order to help them find employment that is 
within their reduced potentialities. 

Older workers also benefit from programs of 
research. Such programs are conducted, for ex- 
ample, by the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and the National Research Council. 


In addition, the Nuffield Foundation has pub- 
lished the results of four studies of the effects of 
aging under conditions of modern industry: Two 
studies of workers in the building industry, one of 
production workers in furniture factories, and one 
of drivers and conductors of buses. The same 
foundation has published two reports on alter- 
native work in later life. Other groups having 
research programs which are concerned with aging 
and work experience are the National Coal Board, 
the London University Medical Research Council 
Group for Research in Industrial Psychology, the 
Aberdeen University Department of Public Health 
and Social Medicine, and the Institution of Works 


Managers. 
Conclusion 


The preceding analysis of efforts of foreign gov- 
ernments to promote the hiring of older workers 
indicates that the problem is receiving widespread 
attention. Governments are particularly con- 
cerned to overcome employer prejudices based on 
age by promoting studies to show that, in most 
cases, such prejudices result from inconclusive or 
erroneous information. Where it has been com- 
patible with the economic conditions within their 
countries, the governments have shown employers 
that older workers make fine employees. Pro- 
grams to promote the employment of older work- 
ers have been most successful where the educa- 
tional efforts to this end have been most active. 


—ANNA-STINA ERICSON 
Office of Labor Economics 
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Union Wage Scales in 
Building Trades, 1959 


UNION HOURLY WAGE scaALE of building-trades 
workers in cities of 100,000 or more population 
continued their upward trend during the year 
ending July 1, 1959, as construction activity main- 
tained a relatively high level. Wage rates ad- 
vanced an average of 16 cents an hour, or 4.9 
percent, according to the 53d annual survey of 
union scales in the building trades by the U'S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics! Half of the 33 trades surveyed showed 
average scale increases of 15 to 19 cents an hour 
during the 12-month period. 

Rate revision resulting from labor-management 
negotiations raised the pay scales for 94 percent 
of the union building-trades workers covered by 
the study. Hourly advances ranged from 10 to 
20 cents for slightly more than half of the workers 
and from 20 to 30 cents for a fourth.? A tenth of 
the workers advanced their scale 30 or more cents. 

Union hourly scales on July 1, 1959, averaged 
$3.51 for all building-trades workers combined, 
$3.71 for journeymen, and $2.74 for helpers and 
laborers.’ A little over half of the journeymen had 
scales ranging from $3.50 to $4 an hour, while 
slightly less than half of the helpers and laborers 
had scales ranging from $2.50 to $3 an hour. 

The straight-time workweek remained un- 
changed at 39.3 hours for all building-trades 
workers. The most common schedules, 40 hours, 
prevailed for seven of every eight workers. 

Health and insurance programs were provided 
in labor-management contracts applicable to 
seven-tenths of the building tradesmen. Pro- 
visions for pension plans were contained in agree- 
ments affecting slightly more than two-fifths of 
the workers. 


Wage Scale Changes, 1958-59 


Between July 1, 1958, and July 1, 1959, union 
wage scales for building-trades workers rose 4.9 
percent to advance the Bureau’s index of union 
hourly scales (1947-49=100) to 170.3 (table 1).* 
The percentage increase, while exceeding that 
recorded in the previous 12-month period, was 
slightly below that registered in the year ending 
July 1, 1957. The increase reflected gains of 4.6 


percent for journeymen and 6.4 percent for helpers 
and laborers. 

Among the 24 journeymen trades studied, the 
percent of increase varied from 3.3 for electricians, 
plasterers, and stonemasons to 5.4 for plumbers, 
rodmen, and structural-iron workers. Increases 
of 5 percent or more were also registered by five 
other trades, of 4.5 to 5 percent by a similar 
number of crafts, and of 4 to 4.5 percent by 
another five trades. Gains for nine helper and 
laborer classifications showed a wider variation; 
they ranged from 4.2 percent for plasterers’ 
laborers to 6.9 percent for bricklayers’ tenders. 
Building laborers and tile layers’ helpers also had 
scale advances of more than 6.5 percent, while 
elevator constructors’ helpers and terrazzo work- 
ers’ helpers were the only other classifications to 
increase their average scale less than 5 percent. 

Many of the union contracts in effect on July 
1, 1959, were negotiated for 2 years—a few were 
for a longer period. Contracts of more than a 
year’s duration often contain provisions for 
periodic scale increases. Although individual 
contracts provided for increases at various stated 


1 Union scales are the minimum wage rates (excluding holiday and vaca- 
tion payments made directly to the worker each pay period) or maximum 
schedules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade 
unions and employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which 
may be paid for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in effect 
on July 1, 1959, and covered approximately 650,000 journeymen and 160,000 
helpers and laborers in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Data 
were obtained primarily from local union officials by maf] questionnaire; in 
some instances, Bureau representatives visited local union officials to obtain 
the desired information. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales by trade are available for each city 

included in the survey. The detailed findings of the study will be available 
in Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades (forthcoming BLS Bulletin 
1269). 
The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales in the build- 
ing construction industry in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All cities 
of a half million or more population were included, as were most cities in the 
population group of 250,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 
group selected for study were distributed widely throughout the United 
States. The data for some of the cities included were weighted to compensate 
for other cities not surveyed. In order to provide appropriate representation 
in the combination of data, each geographic region and population group 
was considered separately when city weights are assigned. 

2 For ease of reading, in this and subsequent discussions of tabulations, the 
limits of the class intervals are designated, for example, as 10 to 20 cents, 
4 to 5 percent, etc., instead of using the more precise terminology “10 and 
under 20 cents, 4 and under 5 percent,” etc. 

4 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, are based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1, 1959. Individual scales are weighted by the 
number of union members at each rate. These averages are not designed for 
precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in membership and 
in job classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and percent changes 
from July 1, 1958, to July 1, 1959, are based on comparable quotations for the 
various occupational classifications in both periods weighted by the member- 
ship reported in the current survey. The index series, designed for trend 
purposes, is similarly constructed. 

‘ For data as of July 1, 1958, see Union Wage Scales in Building Trades, 
1958 (in Monthly Labor Review, April 1959, pp. 398-402). 
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TaBLE 1. InpExEs or Union ScALes or Hourty WaGEs 
AND WEEKLY Hours IN THE BuiLpING TRADES, SE- 
LECTED YEARS, 1907-59 
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dates, only those rates that actually became 
effective between July 1, 1958, and July 1, 1959, 
were included in the current study. Some of these 
scale revisions were provided for in contracts 
which became effective prior to July 1, 1958. 
A number of agreements negotiated during the 
year contained provisions for rate increases after 
July 1, 1959. Such deferred advances have been 
excluded from the survey. Thus, the scale changes 
presented herein do not reflect the total wage scale 
changes negotiated in individual contracts during 
the 12 months covered by the survey. 

During the year ending July 1, 1959, union 
building-trades workers in cities of 100,000 or more 
population increased their average hourly scale 16 
cents, or by 1 cent in excess of the increase 
achieved in the preceding 12-month period and 
equal to the gain registered in the 12-month period 
ending July 1, 1957. Journeymen, as a group, 
advanced their average scale 16 cents an hour as 
did helpers and laborers. 

Increases in average scales for journeymen, on 
a regional basis, varied from 14 to 15% cents in 
all regions except the Mountain, Middle Atlantic, 
and Pacific, where the advances were 11, 18%, and 
20% cents, respectively. In percentage terms, the 
advances varied from 3.5 in the Mountain region 


to 5.9 in the Pacific region. For helpers and 
laborers, the greatest advance (20 cents) was in 
the Middle Atlantic region. The increase varied 
from 12 to 18 cents in all other regions except the 
Mountain, where the advance was 8% cents. On 
a percentage basis, the gains varied from 5.1 to 
6.9 in all regions except the Mountain and South- 
west regions. In these regions, scales rose 3.8 and 
9.1 percent, respectively. 

Cents-per-hour increases in the average scale for 
the individual journeymen trades showed rela- 
tively little variation. They ranged from 12 cents 
for electricians to 20 cents for plumbers and 
structural-iron workers. Scales advanced an 
average of 19 cents for rodmen and 18 cents for 
boilermakers, machinists, and tile layers. Of the 
remaining 17 journeymen trades, 9 showed 
advances of either 16 or 17 cents an hour. 

Among the nine helper and laborer classifica- 
tions, average scale increases varied from 12 to 
18 cents. Building laborers, numerically the most 
important group, advanced their average scale 
17 cents. 

Hourly wage scales were adjusted upward during 
the year, for 94 percent of all union workers in 
the building trades—93 percent of the journeymen 
and 98 percent of the helpers and laborers. Rates 
advanced for at least nine-tenths of the workers 
in 28 of the 33 trades surveyed. Increases ranged 
from 10 to 20 cents an hour for slightly more than 
half of the workers and from 20 to 30 cents for a 
fourth. A tenth of the workers had their hourly 
scale advanced at least 30 cents. The most fre- 
quent increase was 15 cents an hour. Increases 
of this amount affected a fifth of all building- 
trades workers, including a fifth of the journeymen 
and a sixth of the helpers and laborers. Scale 
advances of 10 cents an hour were applicable to a 
sixth of the workers—a sixth of the journeymen 
and an eighth of the helpers and laborers had 
their scales raised by this amount. A rate ad- 
vance of 20 cents an hour, although affecting only 
a tenth of all building-trades workers, affected a 
larger proportion of helpers and laborers than 
any other single figure. A fourth of the helpers 
and laborers had such raises, as did a twelfth of 
the journeymen. 

While the increases in terms of cents per hour 
were approximately the same for journeymen and 
for helpers and laborers, the rates of gain were 
greater for helpers and laborers than for journey- 
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men. The rate of increase was 7 percent or more 
for half of the helpers and laborers, compared with 
approximately a fourth of the journeymen. 
Gains of 5 to 7 percent affected 28 of every 100 
workers in both groups of workers, but those of 
3 to 5 percent were registered by twice as many 
journeymen as helpers and laborers—37 contrasted 
to 18 of each 100 workers. 


Current Hourly Wage Scales 


For all journeymen crafts combined, scales in 
effect on July 1, 1959, averaged $3.71 an hour. 
Among the 24 individual trades, average scales 
varied from $3.37 an hour for paperhangers to $4.04 
for bricklayers. Stonemasons and boilermakers, 
respectively, averaged $3.91 and $3.90 an hour, 
and 11 other trades had hourly averages of $3.75 
or more. Slate and tile roofers and glaziers were 
the only other crafts with scales averaging less 
than $3.40 an hour. 

Pay scales in effect on July 1, 1959, for journey- 
men building-trades workers varied widely, rang- 
ing from $1.90 for glaziers in Richmond, Va., to 
$5 for crane operators on steel erection in New 
York City. Boilermakers and crane operators on 
steel in Newark and some stonemasons in New 
York City also had scales in excess of $4.70 an 
hour. Slightly more than half of the journeymen 
had scales ranging from $3.50 to $4 an hour. A 
fourth had scales of $3 to $3.50 and almost a fifth 
had scales of $4 or more an hour. Rates of $4 or 
more were provided in labor-management con- 
tracts for nearly half of the bricklayers, three- 
eighths of the stonemasons, a third of the lathers, 
plumbers, and structural-iron workers, and for 
some workers (generally 10 to 25 percent) in 18 
other crafts. Hourly rates of less than $2.80 an 
hour were in effect for less than 1 percent of the 
journeymen, and in only three trades did the 
proportion exceed 5 percent. 

Union wage scales on July 1, 1959, averaged 
$2.74 an hour for helpers and laborers as a group 
and, by trade classification, varied from $2.36 for 
composition roofers’ helpers to $3.05 for terrazzo 
workers’ helpers. Building laborers, the largest 
single group, had scales averaging $2.67 an hour. 

Rates for helpers and laborers also varied 
widely—ranging from $1.30 for composition roof- 
ers’ helpers in Jacksonville to $4.10 for plasterers’ 
laborers in New York City. Hourly scales of 


$2.50 to $3 were in effect for almost half of the 
helpers and laborers. Negotiated rates of $3 or 
more affected slightly more than a fourth of the 
helpers and laborers, and those of less than $2 
were applicable to a ninth. 


City and Regional Variations 


Labor-management negotiations in the building 
industry are generally conducted on a locality 
basis. Pay scales for building-trades workers are 
affected by such factors as variations in the type 
and amount of local building activity, the demand 
for construction workers, the extent of unioniza- 
tion, and the general level of wages in individual 
localities. These factors are reflected in the rela- 
tively wide variations in negotiated scales for 
individual crafts within a locality, as well as in 
the differences in rates among cities and regions. 
For example, scales for carpenters ranged from 
$2.40 an hour in Charlotte, N.C., to $4.40 in New 
York City and Newark, N.J. The range of rates 
among the 24 journeymen crafts in six typical 
cities are shown in the following tabulation: 

Differences in— 


Dollars 
Scale range per hour Percent 


$2. 50-$3.85 $1. 35 
310-465 1.55 
3.60- 432% .72% 
2.50- 3.95 145 
325-470 1.45 





Oakland 3. 45- 4.52% 1.07% 


The difference between the lowest and highest 
rates for helpers and laborers was smaller than for 
journeymen in each of the six selected cities, 
ranging from 42% cents in Boston to 82% cents in 
New York City. 

The city and regional averages presented are 
designed to show current levels of rates. They 
do not measure differences in union scales of the 
various crafts among areas. As previously indi- 
cated, scales for individual trades differ from one 
city to another. The city and regional averages 
are influenced not only by differences in rates 
among cities and regions, but also by differences 
in the proportion of organized workers in the vari- 
ous crafts. For example, a particular craft or 
classification may not be organized in some areas 
or may be organized less intensively in some areas 
than in others. In addition, certain types of 
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work are found in some areas but not in others 
or they are found to a greater extent in some areas 
than in others. These differences are reflected in 
the weighting of individual rates by the number 
of union members at the rate. Therefore, even 
though rates for all individual crafts in two areas 
are identical, the average for all crafts combined 
in each of the areas may differ. 

On a city basis, average hourly scales varied 
widely among the 52 cities surveyed for both 
journeymen and for helpers and laborers. Hourly 
scales for journeymen averaged lowest ($2.98) in 
Charlotte, N.C., and highest ($4.32) in Newark, 
N.J. Except for New York City ($4.27), the 
average scales varied from $3.16 to $3.97 an hour 
in all cities. They ranged from $3.25 to $3.50 in 
18 cities, from $3.50 to $3.75 in 17 cities, and from 
$3.75 through $3.97 in 11 cities. 

For helpers and laborers, average hourly scales 
varied from $1.41 in Charlotte, N.C., to $3.57 in 
New York City. Averages of $3 or more an hour 
prevailed in four other cities and those of less than 
$2 in nine others. Scales averaged from $2.25 to 
$2.50 in 9 cities, from $2.50 to $2.75 in 15, and 
from $2.75 to $3 in 11 cities. 

Grouping the cities by population size shows 
that average hourly scales varied by size of city. 
In the group of cities with a million or more popula- 
tion, scales averaged $3.94 for journeymen and 
$3.13 for helpers and laborers—48 and 67 cents, 
respectively, higher than those in the smallest 
size population group studied (100,000 to 250,000). 

Average hourly scales for the cities within each 
population size grouping showed considerable 
variation for both journeymen and for helpers and 
laborers. The range of average scales was greater 
for helpers and laborers than for journeymen in 
each of the groupings. The spread between the 
highest and lowest city averages was greatest in 
the 250,000 to 500,000 population group—$1.15 
for journeymen and $1.85 for helpers and laborers. 
In the other size groupings, the spread for journey- 
men was about half as great as that for helpers and 
laborers. An overlapping of scales existed among 
the cities in the different population size groups 
for both classifications of workers. The average 
scale for helpers and laborers in Peoria, Ill., in the 
100,000-250,000 population group, the smallest 
size studied, exceeded the average scale for all but 
one city in each of the three larger size groups. 


TaBLe 2. Average Union Hourty Wace Scaes IN 
THE Burtpinc Trapes, BY Reaion,! Jury 1, 1959 
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1 The ragons referred to in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Colum Kentucky, M d, V 


West—Iowa, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest, A 


Louis- 
jana, Texas, and Oklahoma; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 


New M Utah, and W ;and Pacific—Cali N » 
phe “y yoming; an: ific— fornia, evada, Oregon 


Regionally, average union hourly wage scales 
for building construction tradesmen in cities of 
100,000 or more population varied from $2.98 in 
the Southeast to $3.88 in the Middle Atlantic 
States. The Great Lakes region, with an average 
scale of $3.58, was the only other region to exceed 
the $3.51 national average, which was equaled by 
the Pacific region. In other regions, averages 
ranged from $3.03 to $3.47 an hour (table 2). 

Scales for journeymen in the building trades 
averaged highest in the Middle Atlantic region 
($4.08) and lowest in the Southeast ($3.26). All 
trades in the Middle Atlantic States averaged at 
least $3.21 an hour, and 14 had levels in excess of 
$4 an hour. In the Southeast, hourly scales 
averaged $3.50 or more for five crafts and less 
than $3 for the same number of trades. The 
highest average ($3.80) in the region was reg- 
istered by stonemasons. Averages of $4 or more 
were also recorded by three trades in the Pacific 
region, two in New England, and one each in the 
Middle West and Border regions. In the latter 
region, scales averaged less than $3 for two trades 
as they did for one trade in the Mountain region 
and four in the Southwest. 

Average hourly scales for the nine helper and 
laborer classifications combined varied from $1.84 
in the Southeast to $3.13 in the Middle Atlantic 
States. In seven regions, all trades had scales 
averaging in excess of $2 an hour. Scales aver- 
aged $3 or more an hour for seven of the helper and 
laborer groups in the Middle Atlantic, for four in 
the Pacific, and for two in the Great Lakes region. 
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Standard Workweek 


Changes in the negotiated standard workweek 
during the year ending July 1, 1959, affected 
relatively few union building-trades workers. On 
July 1, 1959, weekly standard hours for union 
building-trades workers averaged 39.3 for all 
trades combined, 39.3 for journeymen, and 39.5 
hours for helpers and laborers. 

The most prevalent workweek consisted of 40 
hours, and was in effect for seven of every eight 
building-trades workers. Weekly schedules of 35 
hours were provided in labor-management agree- 
ments applicable to 1 of every 10 workers; such 
workweeks affected a fourth of the painters and of 
bricklayers’ tenders, and a fifth of the bricklayers 
and mosaic and terrazzo workers, and terrazzo 
workers’ helpers. Straight-time schedules of 30 
hours a week were negotiated for nearly a fifth of 
the plasterers, about an eighth of the electricians, 
and a tenth of the plasterers’ laborers. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans 


Negotiated health, insurance, and pension pro- 
grams covering workers in the construction in- 
dustry have increased in recent years. The de- 
velopment of such plans in the industry on a 
widespread basis has perhaps been less rapid than 
in industries where problems of seasonal opera- 


§ The prevalence of negotiated health, insurance, and pension programs for 
construction workers was first studied in July 1954. Information for these 
plans was restricted to those financed entirely or in part by the employer. 
Plans financed by workers through union dues or assessments were excluded 
from the study. No attempt was made to secure information on the kind 
and extent of benefits provided or on the cost of plans providing such bene- 
fits. Inthe current study, however, information was obtained on the amount 
of employer contributions in terms of cents per hour or percent of hourly 
wage rate. 


tions and casual employment are not as extensive. 
Also, most of the construction-trades unions have 
operated their own programs providing their 
members with one or more types of benefits, such 
as those covering death, old-age, sickness, or 
disability. On July 1, 1959, seven-tenths of the 
building-trades workers were covered by nego- 
tiated labor-management contracts providing for 
health or insurance plans, and slightly more than 
four-tenths were covered by pension plan pro- 
visions, thus showing a slight increase over the 
previous year in both types of programs.® 

Of the workers provided health and insurance 
protection, more than 98 percent were covered by 
plans financed entirely by employers. Such plans 
were applicable to a majority of the workers in 
many trades. Included among these crafts were 
asbestos workers, boilermakers, lathers, painters, 
pipefitters, plumbers, rodmen, sheet-metal work- 
ers, structural-iron workers, and_ elevator 
constructors and their helpers. 

Pension plans entirely financed by the em- 
ployer affected virtually all of the workers covered 
by such provisions. These provisions o0c- 
curred more frequently in labor-management 
agreements covering electricians than for any 
other trade. Asbestos workers, bricklayers, car- 
penters, cement finishers, lathers, mosaic and 
terrazzo workers, painters, pipefitters, plasterers, 
plumbers, rodmen, sheet-metal workers, struc- 
tural-iron workers, tile layers, and bricklayers’ 
tenders were also among the crafts in which 
substantial proportions of the workers were cov- 
ered by pension programs. 


—Tuomas C. Mosiey 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Wage Chronology No. 15: 
New York City Printing 


Supplement No. 2—1952-58 ! 


BETWEEN 1951 and 1958, a series of contracts 
provided wage increases, pension ? and health and 
welfare benefits, and improvements in paid holiday 
and vacation provisions for approximately 14,000 
typographers and pressmen in the New York City 
commercial printing and newspaper industries. 
The commercial printing industry was represented 
in negotiations by the Printers League Section of 
the New York Employing Printers Association 
and the newspaper printing industry by the 
Publishers Association of New York City. The 
unions involved were the International Typo- 
graphical Union, Local 6, and the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants (Local 51 for 
commercial printing and Local 2 for newspaper 
printing). 


In the commercial shops, the weekly increases 
in wages and in contributions to welfare and/or 
pension funds amounted altogether to $26.75 dur- 
ing this period. Both the typographers and the 
pressmen also received 3 additional holidays, 
bringing the total number of paid holidays in 
commercial establishments to 10 and adding an 
estimated $1.50 a week to the package. The 
package increase included wage-rate increases 
effective July 1958 for typographers and December 
1958 for pressmen.* Both of these increases were 
deferred adjustments under 2-year agreements 
which were due to expire June 30, 1959, and 
November 30, 1959, respectively. 

In newspaper printing shops, the weekly package 
of wage and welfare and pension contributions in- 

1 For basic chronology and first supplement, see Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1951, pp. 555-561, and December 1952, pp. 637-638, or Wage Chronology 
“Seas pension plans established during this period supplement not only 
social security benefits but also annuities received from union funds sup- 
ported by dues or assessments, 

3 Although the package increase was identical for both crafts, actual wage- 


scale increases differed since the package was allocated in different proportions 
to wages and to pension and health and welfare funds, 


A—Changes in Hourly Wage Rates Paid on Day Shift for Standard 3614-Hour Workweek ' 





Change in hourly rates (in cents) 





Commercial Newspapers 


Effective date 





Compositors, 


Cylinder 
hand and 


pressmen 2 


Change in hourly rates (in cents) 





Commercial Newspapers 


Effective date 





Cylinder 












































913.8 13.8 











1957: Mar. 20. -..- 
Aug. 


increases) _- 
1958: July 1 (de- 
ferred 


increase) -__ 
Dee. 1 (de- 
ferred 


increase) -_- 

















: Net working time, exclusive of lunch periods. 
linder pressmen reflects change in basic wage scale for 
Pek. ork City, the basic rate is paid for work on the 
following equipment: 1-cylinder press over 68 inches; 1- or 2-cylinder presses 
not over 68 inches; 1 poster press 28 oe ¢ inches or over; 1 label press (color 
— work); 1 perfec’ press and such single-color, automatic-unit 
cylin presses as the Mie’ vertical, Miller highspeed, Kelly A, B, C, 
and Kelly automaticjobber. Special rates are paid for work on other presses, 
— oe changes in those rates do not necessarily correspond to changes in the 
ic scale. 
3 Received retroactive payment of 70 cents per shift worked (up to 5 shifts 
in any 1 week) from January 19 to March 2, 1953. 
‘ Received retroactive payment of 60 cents per shift worked from Novem- 
ber 1, 1952, to April 1, wr 
5 Arbitration award August 18, 1954. 
6 Contracts aso provided for a deferred increase of $2 a week, or 5.5 cents 
an hour, effective ber 8, 1955. 


7 Received retroactive payment of 80 cents per shift worked, including 
holiday shifts, from June 30 to September 19, 1955. Contract also — for 
a deferred increase of $3 a week, or 8.3 cents an hour, effective July 1, 1956. 

Contract also provided for a deferred increase of $3 a week, or 8.3 cents an 
hour, effective December 1, 1956. 

* Contract also provided for a deferred increase of $4 a week, or 11.0 cents 
an hour, effective December 8, 1957. 

10 $1 a week of the increase effective December 8, 1956, applied to welfare 
and pension funds, resulting in a 2.8-cent decrease in the hourly rate. Con- 
tract also provided for a deferred increase of $4 a week, or 11.0 cents an hour, 
effective mber 8, 1957. Union option to use part of increase for pension 
and/or welfare funds. 

11 Received retroactive Da pore of $1 per shift worked from ay 1 to Au- 
gust 11, 1957. Contract provided for a deferred increase of $5 a week, or 
13.8 cents an hour, effective July 1, 1958. 

i? Contract also provided for a deferred increase of $3.50 a week, or 9.7 cents 
an hour, effective December 1, 1958. 
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creases between 1951 and 1958 totaled $23.65 for 
both typographers and pressmen.‘ Two paid 
holidays, making a total of eight, were also added 
to their contracts. Contracts with the Publishers 


4 See footnote 3. 
5 Results of 1959 negotiations will be covered in a subsequent supplement, 


Association of New York City negotiated in 1956 
were due to expire on December 7, 1958; negotia- 
tions to replace these contracts were not concluded 
until mid-1959.5 

The accompanying tables, showing details of 
the actions, bring the New York City Printing 
Chronology up to the end of 1958. 


B—Hourly and Weekly Rates ' for Day Shifts 





Commercial 





Effective date Compositors, hand and 
machine 


Cylinder pressmen * 


Pressmen 





Hourly rate Weekly rate Hourly rate 


Weekly rate 


Weekly rate 








$2. 855 $103. 50 

















2. 959 107. 25 














3. 069 111. 25 














114. 25 

















3. 290 119. 25 














124. 25 





1958: , 3. 428 
Dee. 




















122. 35 

















1 Weekly rates are based on standard hours. 
2 See footnote 2, table A. 


4 See footnote 10, table A. 


C—Premium Pay for Nightwork (cents per hour in excess of day rates) 





Commercial 


Newspaper 





Compositors, hand and machine| 


Cylinder pressmen * Compositors, hand and machine} Pressmen ‘ 





First night Second night 
shift ! shift 2 


First night 
shift | 


First night 
shift ! 


Second night Second night | Nightwork ? 
shift 2 shift 2 























































































































1 Standard workweek same as for day shifts, table A. 
? Standard workweeks on night shifts for ne 
ont alent (lobster) shifts for the other crafts cov: 
first night shifts, a factor that accounts in tor the else of the hourly 
, for er 


d nlght sits is $284 hours In newsp 
printing, where nightwork is a more regular part of operations, the workweek 


and on sec- 
orter than for day 


for compositors on second night shifts is 35 hours; for pressmen on night 


shifts, 3344 4 
3 See footnote 2, table A. 
‘ La ph of color and*gravure!presses,” who receive extra 
or lum pay. 
mit eee footnote 10, table A. 
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D—Hourly and Weekly Rates for Night Shifts in Newspaper Printing 





Effective date 


Compositors, hand and machine 


Pressmen, nightwork 4 





First night shift 


Second night shift 





Hourly Weekly ! 


Hourly Weekly 2 





Z 
) 
nel 





$3. 228 $117.00 


$3. 486 


$122. 00 

















120. 00 
122. 00 
124. 00 
129. 00 








PETITE 








133. 00 




















Sf) 


4 Based on 33}4-hour week. 
5 See footnote 10, table A. 


E—Related Wage Practices 





Commercial 


Newspapers 





Effective date 


Compositors, hand and 
machine 


Cylinder pressmen 


Compositors, hand and 
machine 





Premium Pay for Work on Sitth Day or Saturday 





Jan. 21, 1953 (agree- 
ment dated Apr. 1, 
1953). 


Added: Time and one-half pay for 
regular operators on color or 
gravure presses on sixth shift in 
payroll week. 





Holiday Pay 





Jan. 21, 1953 (egree- 
ment dated Apr. 1, 
1953). 


Mar. 2, 1953 (agreement 
of same date). 


Apr. 1, 1953 (agreement 
of same date). 


Dec. 8, 1953 (agreement 
of same date for com- 
positors and Aug. 20, 
1954, for pressmen). 

May 2, 1954 (agree- 
ment dated May 25, 
1954). 

Oct. 1, 1954 (agreement 
dated Oct. 5, 1954). 


Dec. 8 1954 (agreement 
dated Dec. 17, 1954, 
for pressmen and 
Mar. 14, 1955, for 





com positors). 


2 additional paid holidays 
(total 9). Holidays were 
Columbus Day and Elec- 
tion Day. 


1 additional paid holiday 
(total 10). Holiday was 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 





See footnotes at end of table. 


Correction: Straight-time plus 
holiday pay for work on 
paid holidays, in effect since 


2 additional paid holidays 
(total 9). Holidays were 
Columbus Day and Elec- 
tion Day. 


1 additional paid holiday 
(total 10). Holiday was 
‘Lincoln's Birthday. 





1 additional paid holiday 
(total 7). Holiday was 
Washington’s Birthday. 


1 additional paid holiday 
(total 8). Holiday was 
Lincoln’s Birthday. 


Changed: Pay for holidays not 
worked and for days celebrated in 
lieu of holidays extended to all reg- 
ular employees! (previous agree- 
ments limited pay to number at 
work on corresponding day of pre- 
ceding week). 


1 additional paid holiday (total 7). 
Holiday was Washington’s Birth- 
day. 


1 additional paid holiday (total 8). 
Holiday was Lincoln’s Birthday. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 

















Sept. 19, 1955 (agree- 
ment of same date). 


Dec, 1, 1955 (agreement 
of same date). 


Aug. 11, 1957 (agree- 
ment dated Aug. 15, 
1957). 

Dec. 1, 1957 (agreement 
of same date). 


Eligibility for holiday pay 
reduced to work the day 
before and day after holiday 
(formerly the 4 days in 
holiday week). 

Added: Holiday pay on slide 
day (employee’s regular 
day off). Time and one- 
half plus holiday pay for 
work on slide day. Satur- 
day night rate plus holiday 
pay for work on Saturday 
night slide shift. 


Increased to: Time and one- 
half plus holiday pay for 
work on holidays. 


Added: Holiday pay for holi- |- 


days falling on Saturdays. 
Time and one-half plus 
holiday pay for work on 
Saturday holiday; regular 
Saturday night rate plus 
holiday pay for work on 
Saturday night holiday. 











Changed to: Time and one- 
half plus holiday pay for 
regular shift worked on 
holiday. Double time for 
work before or after regular 








Jan. 17, 1953 (agreement 
of same date). 


Mar. 2, 1953 (agreement 
of same date). 


Apr. 1, 1953 (agreement 
of same date). 


May 24, 1954 (agree- 
ment dated May 25, 
1954). 

Oct. 1, 1954 (agreement 
dated Oct. 5, 1954). 


Dec. 8, 1954 (agreement 
dated Dec. 17, 1954, 
for pressmen and 
Mar. 14, 1955, for 
compositors). 





Payment into fund increased 
to $1.27 per day shift worked 
and $1.34 per night shift 
(maximum 5 shifts per 


Payment into fund increased 
to $1.31 per day shift and 
$1.38 per night shift. 





See footnotes at end of table. 





Payment into fund increased 
to $1.29 per day shift worked 
and $1.36 per night shift 
(maximum 5 shifts per 


Payment into fund increased 
to $1.33 per day shift and 





Added: Employees who regu- 
larly worked both Saturday 
and Saturday night to re- 
ceive regular Saturday night 
bonus as part of vacation 


Added: Vacation credits ac- 
cumulated during sick leave, 
up to 27 weeks for illness and 
53 weeks for accidents. 

Substitutes for disabled em- 
Ployees to earn vacation 
credits at same rate as regu- 
lar workers employed part of 
calendar year. 





Added: Vacation credits accumu- 
lated during sick leave, up to 27 
weeks for illness and 53 weeks 
for accidents. Paid holidays also 
to be credited as days worked. 

Employees could receive day’s pay 
in lieu of additional day off with 
pay when holiday fell during 
vacation. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Commercial 


Newspapers 





Compositors, hand and 
machine 


Cylinder pressmen 


Compositors, hand and 
machine 





Paid Vacations—Continued 





Sept. 19, 1955 (agree- 
ment of same date). 


Dec. 1, 1955 (agreement 
of same date). 


July 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated Sept. 19, 1955). 


Dec. 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated Dee. 1, 1955). 


Aug. 11, 1957 (agree- 
ment dated Aug. 15, 
1957). 

Dec, 1, 1957 (agreement 
dated Dec. 13, 1957). 


July 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Aug. 15, 1957). 


Dec. 1, 1958 (agr t 


Payment into fund increased 
to $1.36 per day shift and 
$1.42 per night shift worked, 
including 6th and 7th day 
and paid holidays. Maxi- 
mum of 246 shifts credited 
per calendar year (was 245). 


Payment into fund increased 
to $1.39 per day shift and 
$1.46 per night shift. 


Payment into fund increased 
to $1.37 per day shift and 
$1.44 per night shift. Cred- 
its limited to average of 5 
shifts per week during time 
of employment. 








Payment into fund increased 
to $1.45 per day shift and 
$1.52 per night shift. 





Payment into fund increased 
to $1.52 per day shift and 
$1.58 per night shift. 





dated Dec. 13, 1957). 


Payment into fund increased 
to $1.41 per day shift and 
$1.47 per night shift. 





Payment into fund increased 
to $1.45 per day shift and 
$1.52 per night shift. 





Payment into fund increased 
to $1.49 per day shift and 
$1.56 per night shift. 








Dec. 8, 1956 (agreement 
dated Feb. 6, 1957, 
for pressmen and 
Mar. 1, 1957, for com- 
positors). 


Aug. 11, 1957 (agree- 
ment dated Aug. 15, 
1957). 


Established: Employees to 
receive difference between 
regular wages and payment 
for jury services for each day 
of jury duty up to 5. Em- 
ployee to present proof of 
service. 


Established: Employees to re- 
ceive difference between 
regular wages and payment 
for jury service for each day 
of jury duty up to 5. Em- 
ployee to present proof of 


Established: Regular employees ! 
with 1 year’s service to receive 
difference between regular shift 
pay at straight-time rates and 
jury pay for each day of jury duty 
up to 5. Employees to present 
proof of service. 





Welfare Plans 





Nov. 1, 1952 (agreement 
dated Jan. 17, 1953, 
for com»ositors, and 
Apr. 1, 1953, for press- 
men). 





See footnotes at end of table. 








Employers to contribute 50 
cents per man-shift (maxi- 
mum 5 shifts per week) to 
establish fund for life, acci- 
dental death and dismem- 
berment, hospital, medical, 
surgical, and weekly disabil- 
ity insurance benefits. 





Employers to contribute 60 cents 
per man-shift (maximum 5 shifts 
per week) to establish fund for 
hospital, medical, surgical, and 
weekly disability insurance bene- 
fits. 
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_ E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Commercial 





Compositors, hand and Oylinder 
posi ? y’ pressmen 








Jan. 19, 1953 (trust Employers to contribute 50 
agreement dated cents per man-shift (maxi- 
Mar. 12, 1953). mum 65 shifts per week) to 

establish fund for benefits 

like those for newspaper 


Mar, 1, 1953 (trust Welfare plan effective, pro- 
agreement dated viding— 

Feb. 27, 1953). 

For employees: 

Life insurance—$1 ,000. 

Accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance—$1,000 
multiple dismemberment or 
accidental death; $500, single 
dismemberment. 

Weekly sickness and accident 
benefite—maximum $40 a 
week (difference between $40 
and amount received under 
workmen’s compensation or 
State disability benefits 
law) for 13 weeks for any 1 
disability. Benefits to be- 
gin 8th day of disability. 


For employees and depend- 
ents: 

Surgical benefitse—maximum 
$150. 

Obstetrical benefits—maximum 
$100 ($50 normal! delivery). 
Hospital benefits (New York 

City Blue Cross) providing: 

Full coverage for 21 days 
and 50 percent of regular 
charges for additional 180 
days for the following: semi- 
private room accommo- 
dations; use of operating 
and cystoscopic rooms and 
equipment; laboratory 
and X-ray examinations 
(when consistent with di- 
agnosis and treatment or 
conditions for which hos- 
pitalization is required); 
drugs and medicines (ex- 
cept blood and blood plas- 
ma); oxygen; anesthesia if 
administered by employee 
of hospital; dressings and 
plaster casts; use of cardio- 
graph, metabolic, and 
physiotherapeutic equip- 
ment. 

Private accommodations re- 
imbursed at rate of $6 a 
day for 21 days and $3 a 
day for additional 180 
days. 

Full coverage for 21 days and 
50 percent of regular 
charges for additional 9 
days in case of poliomye- 
litis. 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Commercial Newspapers 





Effective date 


Compositors, hand and Cylinder pressmen 


Compositors, hand and 
Ormetine 








Welfare Plans—Continued 





Maximum $80 hospitaliza- 
tion benefits for maternity 
cases except that regular 
hospital benefits were to 
apply in case of Caesarean 
section, ectopic pregnancy, 
miscarriage, and abortion. 

Maximum $7.25 for out- 
patient benefits. 


Mar. 1, 1953 (trust 
agreement dated 
Feb. 27, 1953)— 
Continued. 


Employers to contribute 35 
cents per man-shift (maxi- 
mum 5 shifts per week) to 
establish fund for life, hos- 
pital, medical, surgical, and 
weekly disability insurance 
benefits. 





Apr. 1, 1953 (agree- 
ment of same date). 


Welfare plan effective, provid- 
ing benefits like those for 
newspaper compositors. 





Oct. 1, 1953 





Welfare plan effective, provid- 
ing benefits for eligible em- 
ployees under plan ? as fol- 


Changed: Weekly benefits for 
nonoccupational disability no 
longer subject to deduction 


lows: 

For employees only: 

Life insurance—$500. 

Weekly sickness and accident 
benefitse—50 percent of aver- 
age weekly earnings to maxi- 
mum $50a week for 13 weeks 
for any 1 nonoccupational 
disability. Benefits to be- 
gin 8th day of disability. 

Surgical benefits—maximum 
$250, with provision that 
charges would not exceed 
benefits if services were per- 
formed by Group Health 
Insurance participating doc- 
tor and if patient did not 
choose private hospital ac- 
commodations. 

Obstetrical benefits—maximum 
$150 ($75 normal delivery). 

Consultation fees—$10 during 1 
hospitalization. 

Hospital benefits (New York 
City Blue Cross)—same as 
for newspaper compositors 
(see item for Mar. 1, 1953). 
Provided also for: 

Surgery for tuberculosis— 
full coverage up to 7 days 
for phrenicus surgery, 14 
days for simple thoracot- 
omy, and 21 days for tho- 
racoplasty. 

Mental or nervous disor- 
ders—full coverage for 
Maximum of 10 days a 
year for shock therapy and 
of 21 days for surgery. 

Visiting nurse service—as 
required. 


of State disability benefits. 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Commercial 





Effective date 


Compositors, hand and Cylinder pressmen 
machine 





Welfare Plans—Continued 





Nov. 1, 1953 Changed: Weekly benefits for 
nonoccupational disability no 
longer subject to deduction 
of State disability benefits. 
Dee. 8, 1953 (agreement |---....-...................------ Employer contribution in- 
of same date). creased to 56 cents a man- 
shift. 
Apr.1, 1954 (trust agree- Increased: Weekly sickness and | Welfare plan effective, providing 
ment dated Oct. 21, accident benefit period to benefits for eligible employees 
1954). maximum 20 weeks. under plan * as follows: 





For employees: 

Weekly sickness and accident bene- 
fite—€6% percent of average 
weekly earnings to maximum $60 
a@ week, reduced by State dis- 
ability benefits and workmen’s 
compensation, for maximum 
period of 26 weeks. Benefits to 
begin 8th day of disability. 


For employees and dependents: 

Hospital benefits (New York City 
Blue Cross)—see item for May 
1958 for current benefits. 

Surgical-medical care benefits (Group 
Health Insurance)—see item for 
May 1958 for current benefits, 

May 1, 1954 Increased: I d 
Weekly sickness and accident Weekly sickness and accident 

benefits to maximum $45. benefits to maximum $45. 

Surgical benefits to maximum Surgical benefits to maximum 

$250, with provision that $250, with provision that 
charges would not exceed charges would not exceed 
benefits if services were benefits if services were 
performed by doctor en- performed by doctor en- 
rolled in “Medical, Sur- rolled in “ Medical, Sur- 
gical and Dental Plan of gical and Dental Plan of 
Specialists” and if patient Specialists” and if patient 
did not choose private hos- did not choose private hos- 
pital accommodations. pital accommodations. 

Obstetrical benefits to maxi- 

mum $150 for those choos- 
ing panel doctor and $125 
for those choosing another 
doctor. $125 for normal 
delivery by panel doctor, 
$75 by another doctor. 
oanweicundipdiniaimeiaiaindiiaaad Increased: Obstetrical benefits 
to maximum $150 for those 
choosing panel doctor and 
$125 for those choosing 
another doctor. 

Employer contribution in- 
creased to 66 cents a man- 
shift. 

Added: Hospital benefits for | Increased: Hospital benefits for | Added: Hospital benefits for 
mental or nervous disorders private accommodations to mental or nervous disorders 
and for surgery for tubercu- $10 a day for 21 days and $5 and for surgery for tubercu- 
losis as for commercial press- a day for additional 180 days. losis as for commercial press- 
men (see itern of Oct. 1, men (see item of Oct. 1, 
1953). 1953). 

Increased: Hospital benefits for 
private accommodations to 
$10 a day for 21 days and $5 
a day for additional 180 days. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Commercial 


Newspapers 





Effective date 


Compositors, hand and 
machine 


Cylinder pressmen 


Compositors, hand and 
machine 





Welfare Plans—Continued 





May 1, 1955 


Dec. 1, 1955 (agreement 
of same date). 


Feb. 1, 1956. 


July 1, 1956...........-. 


Mar. 20, 1957 (agree- 
ment dated Feb. 6, 
1957). 

Apr. 1, 1957. 


May 1, 1957 


July 1, 1957 


Oct. 1, 1957 








Increased: Weekly sickness and 
accident benefit period to 
maximum 20 weeks. 


Added: Hospital and surgical 
benefits for dependents with- 
out cost to employee. 

Increased: Weekly sickness and 
accident benefits to maximum 
$50 a week for 13 weeks and 
$40 for additional 7 weeks 
(total 20). 





Increased: Obstetrical benefits 
to maximum $250 ($125 for 
normal delivery). 

Added: In-hospital medical 
expenses providing maxi- 
mum $170 benefit for each 
confinement; maximum $25 
ambulance fee; payment for 
anesthesia not administered 
by hospital employee, up to 
20 percent of surgical bene- 
fit, with minimum of $10. 


See footnotes at end of thble. 


Added: In-hospital medical 
expenses providing 201 days’ 
benefits up to $655, with pro- 
vision that charges would 
not exceed benefits if serv- 
ices were performed by 
Group Health Insurance 
participating doctor and if 
patient did not choose pri- 
vate accommodations (same 
as for newspaper pressmen 
as of Apr. 1, 1954). 

Weekly sickness and accident 
benefits extended to disabil- 
ities covered by workmen’s 
compensation with worker 
being paid difference be- 
tween weekly sickness and 
accident benefits and 
amount of award for occu- 
pational disability. 








Increased: Weekly sickness and 
accident benefits to maximum 
$50 a week for 13 weeks and 
$45 for remaining 7 weeks. 

Added: Hospital benefits— 
cash allowance for covered 
services provided eligible 
employees and dependents 
in nonmember hospitals. 
Room and board allowance 
in such hospitals remained 
at $10 a day. 


Blue Cross benefits extended 
to retirees and their depen- 


Employer contribution in- 
creased to 73 cents per man- 











Increased: Obstetrical benefits 
to maximum $250 ($125 for 
normal delivery). 

Added: In-hospital medical 
expenses providing maxi- 
mum $170 benefit for each 
confinement; maximum $25 
ambulance fee; payment for 
anesthesia not administered 
by hospital employee, up to 
20 percent of surgical bene- 
fit, with minimum of $10. 


Increased: Hospital benefits for 
private accommodations to 
$10 a day for 21 days and $5 
a day for additional 180 days. 





Employer contribution increased 
to 75 cents per man-shift. 
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E—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Commercial Newspapers 





Effective date 


Compositors, hand and Cylinder pressmen Compositors, hand and 
machine * er 





Welfare Plans—Continued 





Dec.'8, 1957 (agreement salen iter Employer contribution increased 
dated Feb. 6, 1957). to 85 cents per man-shift. 

May 1958. ‘ Benefits available on this date, 
including those effective earlier, 
were: ¢ 

Weekly sickness and accident bene- 
fite—#6% percent of average 
weekly earnings to maximum $70 
a week, reduced by State dis- 
ability benefits and workmen’s 
compensation, for maximum of 
26 weeks. Benefits to begin 8th 
day of disability. 

Medical care benefits—after first 
visit, unlimited home or office 
visits for diagnosis or treatment 
by Group Health Insurance par- 
ticipating plan doctor. Visits to 
or by other doctor paid at rate of 
$5 for home visit, $3 per office 
visit, unlimited. Employee re- 
quired to pay extra charge of 
participating doctor for home 
calls after 6 p.m. 

Surgical benefite—maximum $250 
with provision that charges 
would not exceed benefits if 
services were performed by 
Group Health Imsurance par- 
ticipating doctor and if patient 
did not choose private hospital 
accommodations. 

Obstetrical benefitsg—maximum $200 
($125 normal delivery). 

Consultation feee—S15 during 1 
hospitalization and for 1 out-of- 
hospital consultation in each 
specialty field in each illness. 

Radiation therapy—20 deep X-rays 
a year and unlimited number of 
superficial X-rays outside hos- 
pital from participating plan 
doctor, Up to $200 for 20 X-rays 
if given by other doctor or if 
patient is in private room. Su- 
perficial X-rays by other doctor, 
$5 to $10. 

Physiotherapy—after first visit, up 
to 4 visits in 1 illness paid in full 
if by participating plan doctor; 
regular visit payments if by 
other doctor. 

Injection therapy (except for certain 
excluded conditions and cost of 
drugs)—after first visit, paid in 
full if by participating plan 
doctor; regular visit payments 
if by other doctor. 

Allergy treatment—up to $50 a year. 

Visiting nurse service—as required. 

Hospital benefits (New York City 
Blue Cross)—same as for news- 
paper compositors; see Mar. 1, 
1953, and subsequent entries, 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Commercial Newspapers 





Effective date 


Comipositors, hand and Cylinder pressmen Compositors, hand and 
machine machine 





Welfare Plans—Continued 





Increased: Weekly sickness and | Increased: Increased: Weekly sickness and 
accident benefit period to Weekly sickness and accident accident benefit period to 
maximum 26 weeks, benefits to maximum $50 maximum 26 weeks. 

a week for 13 weeks and 
$45 for additional 13 weeks 
(total 26). 

Period of coverage for life 
insurance, hospital, sur- 
gical, and in-hospital med- 
ica] benefits for employees 
and dependents in case 
of workers disabled by on- 
the-job illness to match 
period of coverage for other 
employees and their de- 
pendents. 





Pension Plans 





Mar. 1, 1951 (trust fund | Pension plan established, pro- 
agreement dated viding: $35 a month, ex- 
Dec. 15, 1950). cluding social security, at 

age 70 after 20 years’ service 
in area plants, including 10 
years with a contributing 
employer, and 1 year at con- 
tributing firm from which 
application is made. Reg- 
ular retirement benefits at 
age 60 if unable to secure 
employment because of age 
or disability. 

Nov. 1, 1951 (trust Employer contribution to 
agreement dated Oct. welfare fund of 30 cents per 
24, 1952). man-shift since Nov. 13, 

1950, applied to establish 

pension plan providing same 

benefits as for commercial 
compositors. 

Dec. 8, 1954 (ag t Employer contribution in- | Employer to contribute 29 cents 
dated Dec. 17, 1954, cfeased to 39 cents per man- per man-shift (maximum 6 shifts 
for pressmen and shift (maximum 5 shifts per per week) to establish fund for 
Mar. 30, 1955, for ultimate benefit of employees. 
compositors). Benefits to be negotiated. 

Oct. 1, 19565, Benefits of pension plan effective, 

providing: $35 a month, excluding 

social security, at age 65 after 

20 years’ service, with benefits 

reduced proportionately for lesser 

service to 10 years (iacluding 
last 5). Disability retirement 
at age 60 after 15 years’ service, 
with benefits to be reduced pro- 
portionately for service below 

20 years, or at any age after 30 

years’ service. 

Dec. 8, 1955 (agreement Employer contribution in- | Employer contribution increased 
dated Dec. 17, 1954, creased to 40 cents per man- to 37 cents per man-shift. 
for pressmen and shift. 
compositors). 

Jan. 1, 1956. Benefits increased to $40 a Benefits increased to $40 a 

month by trustees. month by trustees. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Effective date 


Commercial 


Newspapers 








Compositors, hand and 
machine 


Cylinder pressmen 


Compositors, hand and 
machine 





Pension Plans—Continued 





Mar. 20, 1957 (agree- 

* ment dated Feb. 6, 
1957). 

Dec, 1, 1957 (agreement 
dated Dec. 13, 1957, 
and trust agreement 
dated Mar. 25, 1958). 


Dec. 8, 1957 (agreement 
dated Feb. 6, 1957). 
Dec. 1, 1958 (agreement 
dated Dec. 13, 1957). 








Employers to contribute 30 


cents per man-shift (maxi 
mum 6 shifts per week) to 
establish pension fund to be 
executed under separate 
agreement. No payments 
to be made from fund until 
at least 1 year after con- 
tributions commenced. 
Plan, when executed, to re- 
main unchanged until Nov. 
30, 1962. 


Benefits of pension plan effec- 


tive providing: $34a month, 
excluding social security, at 
age 65 after 20 years’ service, 
with additional $1.70 for 
each year of service beyond 
20 credited after Dec. 1, 1957 


(up toa maximum of 10 addi- 


tional years); benefits re- 
duced proportionately for 
lesser service to 10 years (in- 
cluding last 5); disability 
retirement after 15 years’ 
service regardless of age; 
early retiremect at actuari- 
ally reduced benefits at age 
60 with at least 10 years’ 
service. 


Employer contribution in- 


creased to 60 cents per man- 
shift. 





Employer contribution increased 
to 42 cents per man-shift. 


Employer contribution increased 
to 62 cents per man-shift. 








1 Those whose names appear on priority list and who have qualified for 
listing by 6 months’ continuous availability for work. 
oyee must have worked 3 months for 1 or more contributing em- 


2? Emp 


loyers to be eligible for beng By ame f benefits 


jo been employed 20 shif 
eligible for other benefits. 

4 Eligibility determined quarterly b 
made contributions during the p: 13-week period 


and, in addition, must 
tely before claim to be 


number of shifts for which employer ~ riod. em 2 hospital and surgical benefits available to employees with 39 
beginning with the shifts. 


cember: For 50 shifts and over—all benefits; 39 but 
except for medical and X-ray and diagnostic bn ny care; less than 0 
shifts—no benefits. 

‘ Full Group Health Insurance benefits available to employees, and their 


first payroll week within the months of March ml September, and a 


than 50—all 


dependents, who had worked 50 or more shifts during each 13-week eligibility 


it less than 50 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Rejection of NLIRB’s Brown-Olds Remedy. A 
United States court of appeals denied enforcement 
of that part of a National Labor Relations Board 
order which required employer reimbursement of 
union fees and dues paid by members to the union 
under a preferential hiring agreement.' 

Pursuant to unfair labor practice charges filed 
against an employer under sections 8(a) (1), (2) 
and (3) of the National Labor Relations Act, the 
employer was found guilty of illegal assistance to a 
union and maintenance of a closed shop. The 
Board ordered the employer to quit his unfair 
practices and directed him, under its Brown- 
Olds remedy, to reimburse employees for money 
paid to the union as fees and dues. This remedy 
takes its name from a 1956 case? in which the 
Board ordered a union, which had been enforcing 
a closed-shop contract, to refund all dues and 
assessments collected under the contract for a 
period of 6 months preceding the date the unfair 
labor practice charge was filed. Despite the fact 
that there was no allegation that the dues were 
unlawfully collected, the Board decided in that 
case that full refund of all money collected under 
the contract was necessary to expunge the effects 
of the unfair labor practice. In the case at bar, 
the employer did not contest the findings of the 
Board respecting the unfair labor practices, but 
devoted his argument to the inappropriateness of 
the remedy. 

In refusing to give effect to the Brown-Olds 
remedy, the court of appeals was aware of its 
limited discretion to deny enforcement of Board 
orders which are equitably sound. However, it 
chose to be governed by the standard set by the 
United States Supreme Court: ‘‘When the Board, 
‘in the exercise of its informed discretion,’ makes an 
order of restoration by way of back pay, the order 
‘should stand unless it can be shown that the order 
is a patent attempt to achieve ends other than 

292 


those which can fairly be said to effectuate the 
policies of the act.’”* The court could not 
perceive how reimbursement would effectuate the 
policies of the act and viewed the remedy as “a 
windfall to the employees and an unjust penalty 
to the employer,” distinguishing those cases where 
dues are required to be paid to a company-domi- 
nated union. 


Brown-Olds Remedy for Invalid Hiring Hall. 
After an NLRB finding that a union had violated 
section 8(b)(2) of the NLRA in maintaining and 
enforcing a hiring hall contract that did not con- 
form with Board standards and that caused 
discriminatory refusals of employment to appli- 
cants without job referrals from the union, the 
Board required the union to reimburse its members 
for monies collected pursuant to the unlawful 
agreement.* 

This case involved a contract between the 
Lummus Corp. (as a member of an employers’ 
association) and the Plumbers international union 
which required the employer to obtain new em- 
ployees through referrals made by the local union. 
If the local failed to supply the needed work- 
ers, the employer could ask the international to 
furnish employees, and if the local union and 
international were unable to supply enough work- 
ers, the employer could seek them elsewhere. 
The local refused a job applicant a referral since 
he was not a member in good standing for reasons 
other than nonpayment of dues. The employer 
refused to hire the applicant without a job referral, 
and a second request to the union’s business man- 
ager for a referral proved equally fruitless. The 
unsuccessful applicant then filed an unfair labor 
practice charge with the Board. 

The Board upheld the charge and decreed, 
following its Brown—Olds remedy,* that the union 
should reimburse all members from whom it re- 

*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
loca] precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 NLRB v. American Dredging Co. (C.A. 3, Jan. 8, 1960). 

2 United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry and Bryant and Brown-Olds Plumbing & Heating 
Corp., 115 NLRB 594, 

3 NLRB v. Seven-Up Bottling Co., 344 U.S. 344 (1953). 

4 Local 425, United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry and Scalise and Lummus Corp., 128 NLRB 


No. 107 (Dec. 28, 1959). 
§ See footnote 2, 
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ceived dues during the time the illegal contractual 
provisions were in effect. The local contended 
that the Brown—Olds remedy was punitive, in- 
equitable, and would not effectuate the purposes 
of the NLRA. It offered evidence that enforce- 
ment of the reimbursement order would jeopard- 
ize its existence and deprive members of vested 
rights to certain benefits, that the employees paid 
dues voluntarily and not because of any coercion 
inherent in the unlawful hiring clause, and that 
all of the Lummus employees had joined the 
union several years before they were hired by 
Lummus. 

The Board ruled that the union’s offer of proof 
respecting its financial ability to comply with the 
reimbursement order would be more appropriately 
considered in the compliance stage of proceedings. 
In rejecting the other union contentions, it held 
that the maintenance-of-membership clause, al- 
though legal when standing alone, could not be 
considered in a vacuum, since it prevented any 
member from relinquishing his membership if he 
sought to work for Lummus. And even though 
a member might have joined voluntarily, he 
would still have been coerced to maintain his 
membership while seeking employment with 
Lummus or other employer signatories to the 
contract. The Board insisted that the Brown- 
Olds reimbursement remedy properly effectuated 
the purposes of the NLRA because it provided a 
deterrent to future violations in an industry where 
illegal hiring practices are widespread. 


Recognition Picketing Enjoined. A United States 
district court issued a temporary injunction upon 
the petition of a regional director of the NLRB 
based upon an alleged unfair labor practice under 
section 8(b)(7)(C) of the NLRA, the recently 
added restriction on organizational and recogni- 
tion picketing.® 

As far back as May 1958, refusal-to-bargain 
charges were filed by the union and countercharges 
by the company, some of which are still pending 
before the NLRB. The present dispute grew out 
of picket signs which purported to be notices to 
the public, and so signified, that the company 
“Does not Employ Members of ILGWU and is 


* Phillips v. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (U.S.D.C., 
M.D. Tenn., Dee, 18, 1959). 

1 Getreu v. Local 58, Hotel and Restaurant and Bartenders International 
Union (U.8.D.0., N.D. Ind., Jan. 19, 1960). 


Unfair to Organized Labor.”” The union posted 
the signs at various locations designated by the 
local police department, beginning the first week 
in October 1959, after section 8(b)(7)(C) had been 
enacted, but before it became effective on Novem- 
ber 13. On November 23, the company filed 
charges with the Board pursuant to the new sec- 
tion, which makes it an unfair labor practice to 
picket an employer “where an object thereof is 
forcing or requiring an employer to recognize or 
bargain with a labor organization as the repre- 
sentative of his employees” if the union has not 
been certified and fails to file an election petition 
within a reasonable time, not to exceed 30 days. 
When an injunction was sought under section 10(1) 
of the act, the union relied on the proviso to sec- 
tion 8(b)(7)(C) which says that “nothing in this 
subparagraph (C) shall be construed to prohibit 
any picketing or other publicity for the purpose 
of truthfully advising the public (including con- 
sumers) that an employer does not employ mem- 
bers of, or have a contract with, a labor organiza- 
tion, unless an effect of such picketing is to induce 
any individual employed by any other person in 
the course of his employment, not to pick up, 
deliver, or transport any goods or not to perform 
any services.” 

In granting the injunction, the court found that 
the union did not induce other employees to 
refrain from performing their accustomed services 
as stated in the proviso, but that the proviso was 
nonetheless inapplicable since “‘an object” of the 
picketing was for recognition. That the picketing 
also served an informational purpose, not barred 
by the statute, could not save it from its violative 
recognition objective. The court further found 
that the picketing had been conducted for more 
than a reasonable time without an election petition 
being filed, and that the union had not been 
certified. It concluded that the section did not 
conflict with the free speech guaranty of the 
Federal Constitution, and enjoined the union from 
engaging in the prohibited activity. 


Informational Picketing. A U.S. district court 
denied a temporary injunction upon the petition 
of a regional director of the NLRB, based upon 
an alleged unfair labor practice under section 
8(b)(7)(C) of the NLRA, the recently added 
restriction against organizational and recognition 
picketing.’ 
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The union, which was certified as the bargaining 
representative of employees of the Holt Hotel Co. 
by the Indiana State Division of Labor, held a 
contract with that company which was to continue 
in effect until August 31, 1958. In July 1958, the 
hotel was sold to Fowler Hotel, Inc., which in turn 
contracted management of the hotel to the Van 
Orman Fort Wayne Corp., which used its own 
employees in the hotel. Both the Fowler Hotel, 
Inc., and Van Orman Corp. refused to meet with, 
recognize, or bargain with the union, and the union 
has picketed the hotel with signs bearing the 
words, “On strike,” and “On strike for removal 
of our union contract.” 

After the filing of an unfair labor practice charge 
against the union and the Board’s preliminary in- 
vestigation of such charge, the Board sought to 
enjoin the picketing. 

The district court denied a temporary injunction, 
reasoning that, although bargaining might be ‘‘an 
object” of the picketing, as it admittedly was in 
this case, such picketing was immunized from the 
statute (section 8(b)(7)), since “the purpose” of 
such picketing was to inform the public truth- 
fully that the employer did not have a con- 
tract with the union, and since it did not 
curtail any individual employed by any other 
person in the course of his employment from 
picking up, delivering, or transporting any 
goods or performing any services (subparagraph 
(C) of section 8 (b)(7)). The court further 
stated that it was almost impossible to conceive 
a situation where “an object” of any picketing is 
other than to require an employer to recognize or 
bargain. Therefore, to accept the NLRB inter- 
pretation of subparagraph (C) of section 8(b) (7) 
that informational picketing is barred by the 
statute, if an object of such picketing is to require 
an employer to bargain, would render subpara- 
graph (C) which permits informational picketing 
meaningless. Furthermore, section 8(b)(7)(C), 
which requires the filing of a representation 
petition within a reasonable time not to exceed 
30 days from commencement of recognition 
picketing, was not applicable where the union was 
certified by the Indiana State Division of Labor 
since in the past the Board has accorded State 
certification the same status as its own. 


Validity of Injunction Moot. The U.S. Supreme 
Court regarded as moot a controversy involving 


the construction of a State statute which author- 
ized seizure of public utilities affected by work 
stoppages when “the public interest, health, and 
welfare are jeopardized,” and which made it un- 
lawful and the subject of injunctive remedy for 
a strike to continue after governmental seizure, 
where the seizure and injunction had long since 
terminated upon the peaceful settlement of the 
precipitating labor dispute.® 

This case involved the constitutionality of Mis- 
souri’s King-Thompson Act,’ which authorizes 
the Governor to take possession of and operate a 
public utility affected by a work stoppage when, 
in his opinion, “the public interest, health, and 
welfare are jeopardized” and “‘the exercise of such 
authority is necessary to insure the operation of 
such public utility.” The statute also makes it 
unlawful to strike after the seizure power has been 
invoked,” and empowers the courts to enjoin 
violations." The Governor invoked the statute 
after the union had struck a utility. The day after 
an injunction was imposed, the strike terminated, 
and a new contract was signed within a month. 
By the time the union’s appeal reached the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri, the injunction had “‘ex- 
pired by its own terms.” The court, nevertheless, 
proceeded to consider the merits of the appeal and 
explicitly upheld the constitutionality of those 
sections determinative of the action. 

Accepting the premise of the State court that 
the injunction had “expired by its own terms,”’ the 
U.S. Supreme Court concluded that no justiciable 
controversy was presented upon which it could 
legitimately rule. Viewing the matter as moot, 
the Court emphasized that its duty “is to decide 
actual controversies by a judgment which can be 
carried into effect, and not to give opinions upon 
moot questions or abstract propositions, or to de- 
clare principles or rules of law which cannot affect 
the matter in issue in the case before it.”"” It re- 
jected the union’s contention that the threat of 
State seizure in future labor cases was sufficient 
to remove the case from the moot category. It 
likewise spurned the argument that the pendency 
of other litigation under the act gave life to the in- 
stant appeal. On the contrary, it intimated that 


§ Local No. 8 6, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union v- 
Missouri (U.S. Sup. Ct., Jan. 25, 1960). 

* Mo. Rev. Stat., 1949, sec. 295.180. 

1 Id., sec. 295.200(1). 

1 Td., sec. 295.200(6). 

12 Mills v. Green, 159 U.S. 651, 653. 
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the subsequent litigation (which involved the im- 
position of a monetary penalty upon the union for 
continuing to strike after the seizure)" might well 
provide the basis for a test of the validity of some 
sections of the statute. In vacating the judgment 
of the Missouri Supreme Court, and remanding to 
that court for such proceedings as might be appro- 
priate, the Court approvingly cited Brownlow v. 
Schwartz:* “(Judgment] would be wholly ineffec- 
tual for want of a subject matter on which it could 
operate. An affirmance would ostensibly require 
something to be done which had already taken 
place. A reversal would ostensibly avoid an event 
which had already passed beyond recall. One 
would be as vain as the other. To adjudicate a 
cause which no longer exists is a proceeding which 
this Court uniformly has declined to entertain.” 
The dissent pointed out that the union could be 
held liable for monetary penalties, and that mem- 
bers could suffer a seniority loss (pursuant to an- 
other punitive provision of the statute)” because 
of the holding of the Missouri Supreme Court that 
the strike was unlawful. It would have treated 
the controversy as a live one, inasmuch as it was 
so treated by the State courts. The dissenters be- 
lieved that the State court was clearly without 


jurisdiction of the controversy and that, therefore, 
it would be improper for the Supreme Court to 
dismiss for mootness. 


Wages and Hours 


Wage Reimbursement for Unlawful Discharge. The 
U.S. Supreme Wourt held that where a suit is 
brought by the Secretary of Labor to enjoin a 
violation of section 15(a)(3) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, viz, the allegedly discriminatory 
discharge of employees for causing a proceeding to 
be instituted under the act, the district court had 


4 Mo. Rev. Stat., 1949, sec. 295.200(3). 

4 261 U.S. 216, 217-218. 

i Mo. Rev. Stat., 1949, sec, 295.200(2). 

Mitchell v. Robert DeMario Jewelry (U.S. Sup. Ct., Jan. 18, 1960). 


power to order reimbursement for loss of wages 
caused by the unlawful discharge." 

The Secretary of Labor instituted an action on 
behalf of aggrieved employees for the recovery of 
unpaid wages in violation of the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions of the FLSA. Where- 
upon, three of the complaining employees were 
discharged, and the instant suit was brought. The 
district court ordered the employees reinstated 
but refused to exercise its discretion in ordering 
reimbursement for lost wages, and expressly 
reserved the question of whether it had juris- 
diction to do so. The court of appeals held that 
the district court lacked such jurisdiction. 

In reversing the court of appeals and remanding 
for consideration of the question of discretion, the 
Supreme Court held that apart from the general 
equity power of a court to give effect to the policy 
of the legislature, the 1949 amendment of section 
17 of the FLSA, which restricted the district 
court’s power to the issuance of an injunction, 
was intended to apply only to the recoupment of 
underpayment and not to the reimbursement of 
lost wages incident to a wrongful discharge. One 
of the justices, while joining in the opinion of the 
Court, stated that since other remedies were avail- 
able to the discriminatees (presumably an action 
in a State court for breach of an employment 
contract, or an action under 16(b) to recover 
unpaid minimum wages or overtime compensa- 
tion), any remedy obtained in an equity action 
under section 17 would be complementary to them. 

The dissenting justices concluded that the dis- 
trict court was bound by the proviso of section 
17, which expressly denied it jurisdiction to order 
payment of unpaid compensation as an incident 
to an injunctive action, and could not, therefore, 
invoke its general equity powers. The dissenters 
could not discern any distinction between wages 
earned by services rendered and wages lost because 
of a wrongful discharge, and insisted that both 
were governed by the restriction of section 17’s 
proviso. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





January 1, 1960 


Waaz IncrEasEs of $500 to $1,200 a year went into effect 
for more than 4,000 professional nurses employed by New 
York City. The new annual salaries for staff nurses in the 
Department of Hospitals range from $4,250 to $5,330. 


January 3 


Four TramsTERs locals approved a 3-year contract, effec- 
tive immediately, with the Motor Transport Labor Rela- 
tions, Inc., representing trucking concerns in the Phila- 
delphia, southern New Jersey, and Delmarva peninsula 
areas. The pact covers 25,000 employees and calls for a 
three-step 25-cent-an-hour wage increase and improved 
fringe benefits. 


January 5 


THE MAJOR BASIC STEEL manufacturers and the United 
Steelworkers signed a memorandum of agreement providing 
for a new contract, thus ending a dispute that began last 
July 15, when the union called a strike that was subse- 
quently enjoined under the Taft-Hartley Act. The agree- 
ment provided for two wage-rate increases—a 7-cent 
across-the-board increase plus an 0.2-cent widening of 
increments between labor grades, effective December 1, 
1960, a similar 7-cent increase, effective October 1, 1961, 
but with an 0.1-cent widening of increments, and liberalized 
pension and insurance benefits. The agreements will run 
until June 30, 1962, on wages and to December 31, 1962, 
on pensions, insurance, and supplemental unemployment 
benefits. A committee was established to study the con- 
troversial question of work rules and to submit recom- 
mendations by November 30, 1960. (See MLR, Feb. 
1960, pp. 181-182.) 


Locat 32 of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in New 
York City ratified a 2-year contract for 7,000 employees, 
calling for a 6-percent pay raise for most employees of 
corset and brassiere manufacturers, effective immediately. 
Other terms included establishment of a severance pay 
fund and improvements in holiday and health and welfare 
provisions. (See also p. 301 of this issue.) 

On January 18, the ILGWU signed a contract with the 
Puerto Rico Corset and Brassiere Association providing 
a 10-percent package wage increase, including a 6-cent-an- 
hour raise above the former 85-cent minimum hourly 
rate, for about 5,000 workers on the island. Other 
provisions included severance pay and use of the union 
label on all agreements. 
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January 8 


A Nationat Lasor Rewtations Boarp order was denied 
enforcement by the Federal court of appeals in Philadel- 
phia to the extent that it required the employer to reim- 
burse union members for initiation fees, dues, and other 
sums they paid to the union under an illegal preferential 
hiring agreement. The court held that such compensation 
would be a windfall to the employees and an unjust penalty 
to the employer and, hence, could not effectuate the 
policies of the National Labor Relations Act. (See also 
p. 292 of this issue.) The case was NLRB v. American 
Dredging Co. 


Tue Joint Board of Millinery Workers Union announced 
a 1-year agreement, retroactive to January 4, with the 
Eastern Women’s Headwear Association and independent 
firms for 11,000 employees of about 500 shops in the New 
York metropolitan area, featuring a $5 weekly wage in- 
crease (to $50) for the lowest paid workers. (The union 
did not ask for a general wage raise.) The contract also 
provided for a union-label program, the maintenance of 
safe and sanitary conditions in all shops, and authorization 
of the industry’s impartial chairman to assess and collect 
damages from employers who violate the agreement. 


Tue Narttonat Lasor Revations Boarp ruled that an 
employer violated the Taft-Hartley Act when he closed 
his plant, at first temporarily then permanently, to avoid 
dealing with a union chosen by the employees as their 
bargaining agent rather than for economic reasons as the 
employer had contended. The employer was ordered to 
pay backpay to the employees for the period of the tem- 
porary closing, to create a preferential hiring list, and to 
offer the employees reinstatement and to bargain with the 
union in the event it resumes operations. Two dissenting 
members would have awarded pay until such time as the 
former employees could find equivalent jobs. Member 
Rodgers dissented to the extent that he did not consider 
the permanent closure a violation. The case was Rudy 
Barber and International Molders and Foundry Workers 
Union. 


January 9 


Tue Aluminum Co. of America announced agreement with 
the United Auto Workers on a 3-year contract for about 
5,000 employees, similar to that negotiated last month 
with the United Steelworkers. The company estimated 
the cost of the package increase at 28.5 cents an hour, 
exclusive of any cost-of-living increases (see Chron. item 
for Dec. 19, 1959, MLR, Feb. 1960). 


January 11 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made of a 2-year contract between 
Local 3 of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 600 
electrical concerns and contractors in the New York City 
area covering 10,000 employees and providing a two-step 
50-cent-an-hour wage increase plus an estimated 25 cents 
an hour in fringe benefits. In return, the union agreed to 
a cost-saving program, including the “packaging” of sup- 
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plies by jobbers to reduce time in waiting for equipment 
parts, shortening of coffee breaks, and greater utilization 
of power-driven tools. (See also p. 302 of this issue.) 


Tue Feperau Court of Appeals in Philadelphia found the 
Trade Union Courier and two of its publishers, Maxwell 
and Bert Raddock of New York City, guilty of criminal 
contempt of court for violating an order forbidding them 
to print and collect for unauthorized advertisements and 
to solicit advertisements while posing as an officially en- 
dorsed publication of the AFL-CIO. 


January 13 


A Feperat district court in San Francisco held the “hot 
cargo” ban of the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 constitutional, and forbade the 
Amalgamated Lithographers—on strike against San Fran- 
cisco lithographic firms since November 23—+to strike for 
a “hot cargo” clause in the contract under negotiation. 
The court ruled that lack of uniformity in the provision’s 
coverage (it exempts the construction and apparel indus- 
tries) does not constitute a denial of due process, as main- 
tained by the union, because the solution of economic 
problems facing the Congress ‘‘often requires considerable 
latitude and flexibility,’ and for this reason the courts 
traditionally “have upheld .. . statutory schemes of far- 
reaching importance, involving incidental discrimination.’’ 
The case was Brown v. Local 17, Amalgamated Lithographers 
Association. 


January 15 


THE LEGAL PREVAILING minimum wage in the evaporated 
milk industry rose from $1 to $1.68 an hour under a Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act determination issued by the 
Secretary of Labor. The new rate will apply to all Gov- 
ernment supply contracts of $10,000 or more. 


Haro.tp Gross, former president of Miami Teamsters 
Local 320, was sentenced by a Federal court in New York 
City to 5 years in prison for failing to pay Federal income 
tax of $7,911 on a payoff to insure labor peace that he 
was alleged to have received from the Neo Gravure Print- 
ing Co. of Weehawken, N.J. (see Chron. item for Dec. 17, 
1959, MLR, Feb. 1960). 


January 16 


ANTHONY PROVENZANO, president of Teamster Local 560 
in northern New Jersey, and his slate of candidates were 
reelected by more than two to one. The election, which 
was supervised by the Honest Ballot Association, had been 
postponed by a Federal district court upon complaint of 
some members that Provenzano had attempted to “rig” it 
(see Chron. item for Nov. 5, 1959, MLR, Jan. 1960, and 
p. 303 of this issue). 


Tue Unitrep Sree.workers and the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
manufacturer of heavy industrial machinery, announced 
the settlement of a 158-day strike that had involved about 


540856—60—_6 


2,500 workers at the company’s plants in Phillipsburg and 
Easton, Pa. A memorandum of agreement on a 33- 
month contract called for a 27-cent-an-hour general wage 
increase (12 cents payable immediately), plus 5 cents in 
wage-scale increments, and changes in seniority and 
grievance provisions. No cost-of-living adjustment was 
provided for. 


January 18 


Tue CALIFORNIA SUPERIOR CoURT in Los Angeles denied 
a suit for reinstatement and $171,500 in damages to two 
former members of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists—Cecil C. Mitchell and John Mulgrew—who had 
been expelled for publicly advocating, during the Novem- 
ber 1958 election, the passage of a State right-to-work law 
which the union opposed. Both men had retained their 
jobs but claimed they had been deprived of a voice in 
obtaining benefits. The court rejected the allegation that 
their right of free speech had been denied and held that 
the union had the legal power to expel members it con- 
sidered a threat to its welfare. (See also p. 303 of this issue.) 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court denied review and thus, in 
effect, upheld a lower court ruling that the NLRB policy 
(enunciated in American Potash) of denying craft sever- 
ance in four integrated industries—aluminum, steel, lum- 
ber, and wet milling—while permitting severance in other 
equally integrated industries was arbitrary and discrim- 
inatory. (See Chron. item for Sept. 2, 1959, MLR, Nov. 
1959.) The case was NLRB v. Pittsburg Glass Co. 


Four HUNDRED members of the United Auto Workers 
employed by the Lloyd Manufacturing Co., a furniture 
producer at Menominee, Mich., voted to accept a 10-per- 
cent cut in wages and to freeze their cost-of-living allow- 
ance for a year, beginning February 1, in order to help the 
firm out of financial difficulties. 


Tue U.S. Supreme Court ruled—in an action under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to enjoin further discrimina- 
tory discharges and order reinstatement of employees who 
were discharged after they had filed a complaint that they 
were not receiving the statutory wage—that a Federal 
district court had power to order reimbursement for loss 
of wages to the discharged employees. The Court held 
that a Federal court’s power to provide an equitable 
remedy, although not specifically granted by the act, was 
inherent in its purposes, and that a section of the act 
which prohibits awards of unpaid minimum-wage and 
overtime compensation in such proceedings did not pre- 
vent the court from restoring wage losses to unlawfully 
discharged employees. (See also p. 295 of this issue.) The 
case was Mitchell v. Robert DeMario Jewelry. 


January 19 


Detecates to the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen’s 
convention in Cleveland amended the union’s constitution 
by removing a provision which had restricted membership 
to “white males.’’ 
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A FEDERAL District court in Indiana ruled that a union 
which picketed with an objec¥ of forcing an employer to 
bargain was not guilty of an unfair labor practice under a 
recentiy added section of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act which prohibits picketing for recognition or 
bargaining without the filing of an election petition within 
a reasonable period, since a ‘purpose’ of the picketing was 
to inform the public truthfully that the employer did not 
have a contract with the union and the picketing did not 
curtail the pickup, delivery, or transportation of goods or 
the performance of services by anyone employed by any 
other person—activity which is lawful under a proviso to 
the new section. The proviso, the court held, would be 
meaningless if it were to be inapplicable where an object 
of picketing would be union recognition and bargaining, 
since it is difficult to imagine an informational picketing 
not aimed at such an object. (See Chron. item for Dec. 
9, 1959, MLR, Feb. 1960, for a contrary interpretation of 
the proviso and p. 293 of thisissue.) The case was Geireu 
v. Local 58, Hotel and Restaurant and Bartenders Union. 


Tue Pratt Whitney Division of the United Aircraft Corp. 
announced a unilateral pay increase of 7 to 12 cents an 
hour, effective January 25, for its 18,000 employees repre- 
sented by the Machinists in East Hartford and Man- 
chester, Conn. (See also p. 300 of this issue.) 


Tue Weirton Steel Co. and the Independent Steelworkers 
Union jointly announced agreement on a 3-year contract 
for 12,000 employees in Weirton, W. Va., and Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. Wage terms were the same as those of the 
basic steel contract—thus maintaining the 5-cent differ- 


ential above contracts held by the Steelworkers. There 
was no strike at Weirton during contract negotiations. 
(See also p. 300 of this issue.) 


January 21 


Members of the independent United Telephone Organi- 
zations ratified a 15-month agreement with the New York 
Telephone Co., providing for wage increases ranging frora 
$1.50 to $5 a week for about 19,000 installation, repair, 
and maintenance employees in the New York City area. 
The raise brought top pay to $129 a week for cable splicers 
and $126 for installers. 


January 26 


Tue Feperat Disrricr Court in Pittsburgh officially 
ended the Taft-Hartley injunction and decreed that the 
steelworkers who had resumed work under the injunction 
and who are not otherwise provided for, under a new con- 
tract are entitled to a 4-cent-an-hour cost-of-living 
increase for work performed during the term of the 
injunction. 


January 28 


MEETING at Miami Beach, Fla., the executive board of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union voted to pool the pension 
funds (totaling about $70 million) of 15 New York City 
locals as the first step toward merging retirement reserves 
of all the union’s members, so that a worker can retain his 
pension rights when he changes jobs. 





Union Conventions, October 16 to December 15, 1960 
Date 
October 17_-- 


national Union. 
October 21__- 
October 21__- 
October 24___ 


Organization 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Inter- 
The American Railway Supervisors Association - - - - 


International Union of Life Insurance Agents (Ind.)_ 
United Textile Workers of America 


Place 
Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Negotiations 


Necortrations between the Nation’s railroads and 
the railroad brotherhoods over wage proposals con- 
tinued during January, along with company-by- 
company bargaining with the operating brother- 
hoods over work rules. As the month ended, no 
overall progress was reported, although negotia- 
tions with the 50,000-member Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, at one point were in the 
“make or break” stage, according to a union 
official. An “exploratory” proposal, reportedly 
calling for a 3-percent pay raise to be effective in 
January 1961, was put forth by the railroads on 
January 18, but was rejected by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers as “not realistic in the 
light of settlements in other basic industries.” 

On January 28, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen severed wage negotiations 
because the union said the carriers failed to make 
“any type of offer.” 
hood of Locomotive Engineers broke off their talks. 
The National Mediation Board proposed on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960, that the carriers and BLE submit 
their wage differences to voluntary binding arbi- 
tration. On the following day, rail management 
agreed to the Board’s proposal and on February 4, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers an- 
nounced its acceptance, although it had previously 
expressed dissatisfaction with arbitration as a 
means of settlement. The agreement in effect 
precluded the chance of a strike by the Engineers 
in 1960 over wages, although they still could strike 
over work rules. Under the Railway Labor Act, 
the arbitration panel will consist of two members 
each from the union and the railroads and two 
neutral members named by mutual consent of the 
union and carriers—in the event of disagreement, 
the National Mediation Board will appoint the 
neutral parties. 

In another phase of the negotiations—which 
were being conducted separately with each of the 


The day after, the Brother- . 


21 brotherhoods—the carriers and 11 of the 16 
nonoperating unions invoked the aid of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board after a deadlock in their 
wage negotiations. 

The United Automobile Workers and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists met in January 
to coordinate their collective bargaining policies 
for coming negotiations in the aircraft industry, 
where contracts expire in late spring. Among the 
Machinists’ goals—as tentatively formulated by 
the union’s contract strategy committee—was a 
7-percent-a-year increase in wages and fringe bene- 
fits, preferably in a 2-year contract. Standard- 
ization of job classifications and elimination of job 
evaluation plans were also on the agenda. 

A strike of about 12,000 employees at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s Quincy, Mass., and Hoboken, 
N.J., shipyards, and an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion site operated by the company in West Milton, 
N.Y., began on January 22 over failure to agree 
to a contract. Members of the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers had been 
working without a contract at the company’s yards 
since July 31, 1959. Issues in the strike, which 
subsequently spread to other yards employing an 
additional 5,000 workers, were changes in working 
conditions made by the company since the 
contract expired and proposed pay increases. The 
National Labor Relations Board issued a com- 
plaint against the company in November 1959 
after the union had filed charges on this latter 
issue, and a hearing was to be held in New York 
on February 8, 1960. 

In the motion picture industry, negotiations over 
contract terms between the Screen Writers Guild 
and the Alliance of Television Film Producers 
and major movie studios broke down, and a strike 
began on January 16, 1960. A major issue in the 
dispute was the union’s demand for a share of the 
income from the sale of post-1948 films to 
television. 

A complete shutdown of the industry was 
threatened when negotiations with the Screen 
Actors Guild reached a stalemate, principally over 
the same issue, and approximately 14,000 union 
members began a mail referendum on a strike vote. 
A strike can be declared only if 75 percent of the 
members voting approve. Pending completion 
of the vote, which union officials said would take 

* Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
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about 3 weeks, the parties agreed to an indefinite 
contract extension, subject to a 10-day cancella- 
tion notice. 

A strike against major lithographic employers in 
San Francisco over a “hot cargo’’ clause and other 
contract issues was temporarily enjoined by a 
Federal district court on January 13, 1960. The 
NLRB charged the Amalgamated Lithographers 
Association (Ind.)! with violating a provision of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 which makes it an unfair labor practice 
for a union or an employer to enter into an agree- 
ment under which the employer agrees to cease 
doing business with companies the union considers 
unfair. The ALA said the strike—which began in 
November 1959—would continue over other issues, 
and that it was prepared to appeal the decision to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The union argued that 
the provision violated due process inasmuch as it 
exempted the garment and construction industries 
without any factual basis for differentiating these 
industries from other industries. The court held 
that “mere lack of uniformity in the congressional 
exercise of commerce power does not constitute a 
denial of due process [since the courts have gener- 
ally recognized] that economic problems are prac- 
tical problems and that their solution often 
requires considerable latitude and flexibility.” 

At the end of January, a small but bitter strike 
against two Portland, Oreg., newspapers went 
into its 11th week with no sign of settlement. 
Members of the International Stereotypers’ and 
Electrotypers’ Union went on strike against the 
Oregonian and the Oregon Journal on November 
10, 1959, after contract talks broke down over the 
manning of a new stereotype machine, elimination 
of a requirement that foremen belong to the union, 
and the hiring of substitutes. Members of 10 
other newspaper unions, including employees in 
the mechanical, editorial, and circulation depart- 
ments, respected the Stereotypers’ picket lines. 
The two papers have published a joint newspaper 
during the dispute, using nonunion workers re- 
cruited from other areas. 


Settlements 


Steel and Aluminum. Following the steel settle- 
ment of January 5, 1960,? the Steelworkers union 
signed agreements with most other companies that 
had been party to the dispute on terms generally 


similar to those agreed upon with the 11 largest 
steel companies. A few companies were still in- 
volved in negotiations. Although the Steelworkers 
were free to strike with the lifting of the Taft- 
Hartley injunction on January 26, the union 
decided as a “general policy” not to strike—for at 
least the time being—any small mills and ware- 
houses still without new contracts. 

At the Weirton Steel Co.—where employees 
had not struck—a 3-year contract retroactive to 
July 1, 1959, was negotiated by an independent 
union for about 12,000 workers at Weirton, 
W. Va., and Steubenville, Ohio. According to the 
company, wage terms of the new pact were the 
same as those of the basic steel agreements, thus 
maintaining the previous 5-cent differential above 
rates in mills organized by the Steelworkers. 
The company also assumed the full cost of insur- 
ance programs (reported to be more extensive 
than those in the basic steel contracts), including 
life insurance coverage for dependents and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment and major 
medical insurance. The company said it would 
refund all employee contributions made to insur- 
ance programs since July 1, 1959. 

The Aluminum Company of America announced 
on January 9 that it had completed negotiations 
with the United Automobile Workers on terms of 
a 3-year contract, while on the same date, the 
Aluminum Workers International Union reported 
ratification of a new contract for its members at 
Alcoa. The two settlements, affecting a total of 
12,000 workers, were similar to the one negotiated 
in December with the United Steelworkers.’ 
The company valued the wage-benefit package at 
28.5 cents an hour, exclusive of any cost-of- 
living increases. 


Other Metalworking. The Pratt and Whitney 
division of the United Aircraft Corp. announced 
on January 19 that it would put into effect, 
beginning January 25, pay raises of 7 to 12 cents 
an hour for 18,000 hourly rated employees in 


East Hartford and Manchester, Conn. Workers 
at these plants are represented by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and had 
rejected raises of these amounts in an offer in 
December. The previous agreement had expired 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1960, p. 186. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1960, pp. 181-182. 
3 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1960, p. 183. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1960, p. 185. 
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on December 4, 1959. Local union President 
David Frazer said he welcomed the company’s 
action since unresolved issues revolved around 
job security, and the size of the increases was not 
a prime factor in negotiations. 

An improved pension plan covering about 
15,000 Martin Co. employees in Baltimore, Md., 
Orlando, Fla., and Denver, Colo., was negotiated 
by the United Automobile Workers in December. 
The agreement, subject to union membership 
ratification, raised retirement benefits from $1.75 
to $2.25 a month for each year of credited service, 
liberalized eligibility for early retirement, estab- 
lished vesting rights, and raised benefits and 
reduced the age requirement for disability retire- 
ment. The previous pension plan was scheduled 
to expire December 31, 1960; wages were not an 
issue in the negotiations. 

Increases in pay ranging from 5 to 12 cents an 
hour were provided for about 12,000 production 
and maintenance employees of the Western 
Electric Co.’s Hawthorne Works in Cicero, Il. 
The settlement, ratified by members of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
in late December, was negotiated under a wage 


reopening clause of a contract expiring in 
December 1960. 


Other Manufacturing. Pay increases and im- 
proved fringe benefits for 7,000 employees of cor- 
set and brassiere manufacturers in the New York 
City area were provided in a contract ratified on 
January 5 by members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The agreement 
included a 6-percent pay raise for most workers 
(with a minimum $3 a week for weekworkers), a 
$5-a-week raise for shipping clerks already paid 
more than the minimum, and increases ranging 
from $3.50 to $6.50 a week in the contractual 
minimum rates for a 35-hour week for floor work- 
ers, operators, and shipping clerks. Thanksgiving 
Day and a half day on Election Day were added 
as paid holidays (to a total of five); the employer 
contributions to the union health and welfare 
fund were raised from 5 percent to 5.5 percent of 
payrolls; and a severance pay fund—into which 
employers will pay 1 percent of payrolls by Janu- 
ary 1, 1961—was established. 

A 10-percent package increase, including a 6- 
cent increase in the minimum wage and establish- 
ment of a severance pay fund, was subsequently 


negotiated between Local 600 of the IULGWU and 
the Puerto Rico Corset and Brassiere Manufac- 
turers Association for about 5,000 workers. The 
previous contract minimum wage was 85 cents an 
hour. The settlement was subject to ratification 
by the membership of both the local and the em- 
ployers’ association. 

In the Philadelphia area, about 7,000 dress- 
makers belonging to the same union and employed 
by companies affiliated with the Fashion Apparel 
Manufacturers and the Philadelphia Apparel 
Producers Association were covered by a 3-year 
contract which went into effect February 1, 1960. 
Pay increases amounted to 5 percent, except for 
cutters, who received a flat $5-weekly increase. 
The agreement also provided for an increase in 
the employers’ contributions for severance pay 
from 0.5 to 1 percent of payroll. 

A 10-percent reduction in pay for a 1-year period 
for employees of the Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
(furniture manufacturer) in Gardner, Mass., was 
ratified by members of the United Furniture 
Workers of America on December 23, 1959. 
Workers had voted on a choice between the above 
arrangement and suspension of the existing 19- 
cent cost-of-living bonus that had accumulated 
under previous contracts. Both union and man- 
agement hailed the settlement, which was agreed 
upon in an effort to help the company recover 
from a substantial 2-year loss, as “a sincere effort 
by both [parties] to solve competitive and finan- 
cial problems.” About 900 workers were esti- 
mated to be affected by the agreement. The 
salaried workers’ payroll was likewise reduced by 
10 percent. 

At a subsidiary of the Heywood-Wakefield Co.— 
the Lloyd Manufacturing Co.—union members 
represented by the United Auto Workers on Jan- 
uary 19, 1960, accepted a 10-percent pay reduction 
and agreed to freeze the cost-of-living allowance 
at its existing level. The agreement, affecting 
about 400 employees at the furniture manufactu- 
ing concern’s Menominee, Mich., plant, is for 1 
year, beginning February 1, 1960. 


Utilities, Trade, and Construction. The New York 
Telephone Co. and the independent United Tele- 
phone Organizations agreed upon contract terms 
for about 19,000 installation, repair, and mainte- 
nance employees in the New York City area. The 
15-month contract, ratified by union members 
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on January 21, 1960, called for weekly increases 
ranging from $1.50 to $5. The average increase 
reportedly amounted to 10.4 cents an hour. 

About 6,000 upstate plant and engineering em- 
ployees of the same company, represented by the 
independent Empire State Telephone Workers 
Union, received weekly pay increases of $1.50 to 
$5 under terms of a 15-month contract signed on 
December 29, 1959. A union spokesman said 
some minor contract changes were made but that 
‘no improvements in major fringe benefits were 
accomplished.”’ 

A 50-cent-an-hour pay increase over a 2-year 
period was included in an agreement, announced 
on January 11, between 600 electrical concerns and 
contractors and Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The settle- 
ment, covering about 10,000 workers in the New 
York City metropolitan area, will bring journey- 
men electricians’ hourly pay scale to $4.40 by 
January 1, 1961, and raise the value of fringe bene- 
fits by about 25 cents an hour, bringing total wage 
and fringe benefits to $6.18 anhour. Inreturn, the 
union agreed to several cost-saving measures esti- 
mated to save approximately $10.5 million in the 
2 years of the contract. They included such de- 
vices as the “packaging” of supplies by jobbers to 
cut down on the time involved in waiting for 
equipment parts, reduction of time spent for coffee 
breaks, and greater utilization of power-driven 
tools. 

On December 18, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and the Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor 
Council, which bargains for about 8,350 con- 
struction, maintenance, and operating employees, 
announced agreement on pay raises averaging 4.4 
percent. Under the contract, new rates for con- 
struction employees ranged from $1.95 an hour 
for laborers to $3.80 for bricklayers. Among the 
increases for operating and maintenance employ- 
ees, who are paid on an annual basis, were $245 
for metal trades journeymen and $235 for 
carpenters. 


Conventions and Mergers 


Coincidental with the railroad negotiations, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen met in a spe- 
cial convention in Cleveland, Ohio, which began 
January 4, and lasted until February 18. Their 
deliberations covered a variety of issues, including 


collective bargaining, a proposal to merge with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and election of union officers. 

Delegates heard H. E. Gilbert, president of the 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, call for uni- 
fication of all the railroad operating brotherhoods. 
BRT President William P. Kennedy appointed a 
5-man committee to study this proposal and report 
to the convention before it adjourned. The com- 
mittee’s report, subsequently incorporated as a 
convention resolution, suggested that “if there is 
to be any consolidation, amalgamation or merger’’ 
of unions, the international’s president “be em- 
powered to appoint a committee to meet jointly 
with [other union committees] for the purpose of 
reviewing the situation and submitting a recom- 
mendation.” The resolution stipulated that any 
recommendation for amalgamation should be sub- 
mitted to a referendum vote. 

The election of officers was held to bring the 
union into conformance with the labor reform law, 
which requires election of international officers at 
least every 5 years. Although the international 
union normally has elected officers every 4 years at 
convention, its 1958 meeting had been postponed 
until 1962 for reasons of economy. A move to 
upset incumbent President William P. Kennedy 
was defeated on February 4 with his reelection to 
another 4-year term by a vote of 641 to 464. The 
opposition was led by William J. Weil, on the 
grounds that greater militancy was needed in 
collective bargaining. Mr. Weil was replaced as 
general secretary and treasurer by W. E. B. Chase. 
As a result of a change in the union’s constitution, 
establishing a compulsory retirement age, Mr. 
Kennedy will serve only 3 of the 4 years. During 
the 4th year, Charles Luna, who was elected to 
the new post of assistant president, will serve as 
acting president. 

In Puerto Rico, longstanding differences be- 
tween two rival longshore groups were resolved 
with the merger of the local Union de Trabaja- 
dores de Muelles (formerly affiliated with the 
International Brotherhood of Longshoremen) into 
the local council of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. Merger of the two groups— 
representing about 7,000 dockworkers—resulted . 
from the work of a committee that included ILA 
President William V. Bradley, general organizer 
Thomas W. (Teddy) Gleason, and two vice presi- 
dents—Anthony (Tough Tony) Anastasia and 
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Larry Long. Mr. Long was president of the IBL 
before its absorption into the ILA in October of 
1959. The merger arrangement calls for steve- 
dores, longshoremen, and clerks to function under 
one “council of dockworkers,” for the council to 
administer welfare funds, and for the eventual 
unification of separate collective bargaining 
contracts. 


Other Developments 


Charges of misuse of union funds against Team- 
ster President James Hoffa seemed to be heading 
for a showdown as a hearing on these allegations 
was scheduled for February 23, 1960, before 
Federal District Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts. 
Judge Letts, who signed the order which estab- 
lished a board of monitors for the union and per- 
mitted Hoffa to take office provisionally, has the 
power to remove him from office if he finds that 
Hoffa has violated its provisions, as charged by 
the monitors. It has been alleged that Mr. 
Hoffa used his home local’s funds to secure an 
interest-free loan for a real estate venture in which 
he had a personal interest, and that he deposited 
union funds in noninterest-bearing bank accounts. 

In another Teamster development, Anthony 
Provenzano was reelected president of the 10,000- 
member Local 560 in northern New Jersey, in 
what was reported to be the first in the local’s 
41-year history in which incumbents were faced 
with formal opposition on the ballot. Mr. Pro- 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, p. 1382. 
See Monthly Labor Review, January 1960, p. 67. 
7 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1960, p. 68. 


venzano and his slate of candidates were returned 
to office by a more than 2 to 1 margin, in bal- 
loting supervised by the Honest Ballot Association. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., a superior court judge up- 
held on January 19, the expulsion of two members 
from the International Association of Machin- 
ists for publicly opposing its stand on a “right- 
to-work” measure. The plaintiffs had sued the 
union for reinstatement and for damages total- 
ing $171,500, claiming their constitutional rights 
had been infringed following their ouster after 
they had campaigned for a “right-to-work” 
amendment to the California constitution in 1958. 
Both members had retained their jobs at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., but claimed their expulsion 
had deprived them of a voice in setting union 
policy on collective bargaining. The union’s po- 
sition was upheld on the ground that it had the 
right to expel members it considered a threat to 
its welfare and that the union had a right to con- 
sider such legislation as detrimental to its strength 
and existence. 

The first picket line by the newly established 
International Maritime Workers Union’ was 
formed January 13 against the Greek-manned, 
Liberian-registered, but American-owned ship, 
“Madison Bell” in another phase of the mari- 
time unions’ efforts to organize ships flying 
so-called “flags of convenience.” The union con- 
tended that 2 officers and 15 of the 17 unlicensed 
seamen aboard the ship had designated the IMWU 
as their bargaining agent. IMWU officials said 
they were protesting pay, manning, and safety 
conditions on the 10,000-ton ship. Owners of the 
vessel were seeking a court restraining order. 
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Special Reviews 


Maritime Labor Relations on the Great Lakes. By 
Charles P. Larrowe. East Lansing, Michigan 
State University, Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, 1959. 108 pp. $1.50. 

Professor Larrowe’s monograph reflects the 
renewed interest in maritime labor-management 
relations on the Great Lakes induced by the 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway to oceangoing 
ships in 1959. Relationships on the lakes have 
contrasted sharply with those on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts. On the latter, coastwide collec- 
tive bargaining has been conducted for the past 
25 years. For the most part, lakes shipping for 
the past 50 years has been an area of open-shop 
conditions. 

This study chronicles the events which led first 
to the early extensive development of union 
organization on the lakes, and in 1908 to the 
elimination of this organization by the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, a condition which continued 
substantially unchanged until recent years. 

Larrowe places much emphasis on the fraction- 
alization of union organization, both among 
seamen and longshoremen, and on the absence of 
lakewide bargaining as major obstacles to union 
organization. Other obstacles mentioned are the 
welfare plan of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
including its hiring halls; the short stay in port 
by bulk carriers which are loaded mechanically; 
the recruitment of crews by ship captains from 
their own hometowns; the bonus arrangement for 
remaining with the ship for the season; and the 
short shipping season. Apparently, some of these 
contributing factors have been overcome suffi- 
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ciently to permit the continuing organization since 
1950 of seamen on the ships of a number of the 
major participants in the Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, through the United Steelworkers of America. 
Also described is the manner in which the unions 
of licensed officers were able to benefit through 
the resultant tie with steel industry negotiations. 
The Seafarers’ International Union, actively con- 
ducting an organizing drive on the lakes, is 
important among independent ship companies. 

The possibilities of rival and jurisdictional 
disputes are rife in a situation where so many 
unions compete. Since the publication of this 
study, however, there have been developments 
toward broad maritime union cooperation and 
unity on the lakes. The leading AFL-CIO mari- 
time unions are now affiliated in the Maritime 
Trades Department; the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen has merged with the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, with 
the officials of the former maintaining their 
position vis-a-vis the lakes; and a dispute between 
the Seafarers and the Steelworkers has resulted in 
a jurisdictional understanding. 

Although the monograph provides a useful 
background to the situation on the lakes, it is 
unduly telescoped in other respects. A clear 
description of wages and working conditions on 
the lakes would help the reader. The contrasting 
conditions on the oceanic coasts are oversimplified ; 
in one instance, the author refers to the negotiation 
of the “first master [longshore] contract covering 
all Atlantic Coast ports,” when, in fact, only 
certain provisions are covered by the master 
agreement, and then only for ports north of 
Hampton Roads. 


—JoserpH P. GoLpBEerRG 


Special Assistant to the Commissioner 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Discipline and Discharge in the Unionized Firm. 
By Orme W. Phelps. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press,1959. 
149 pp. $5. 

For this study, Professor Phelps has analyzed 
arbitrators’ awards in discipline cases, chiefly 
those published by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., during 1946-49. The grounds for discipline, 
the issues that arise in discipline cases going to 
arbitration, and the principles that guide arbi- 
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trators in resolving such disputes, are clearly 
described. The book is directed toward manage- 
ment. It would appear to be most useful to com- 
panies infrequently involved in arbitration on 
discipline problems, which therefore may not 
know what to expect in the way of attitudes on 
the part of arbitrators. 

Professor Phelps exhibits a tendency—all too 
common among researchers—to oversell his in- 
terest in the subject, e.g., industrial discipline 
under a union contract is the “‘typical’’ case today; 
in the unionized sector, employers ‘‘share’’ their 
discipline authority with the union in 19 contracts 
out of 20; seniority rights are “everywhere” pro- 
tected by contract; a specific contract clause 
chanced upon becomes “frequent.” 

Other faults, also avoidable, are likely to be 
more annoying to a professional audience. A 
short book, it is, nonetheless, repetitious. The 
selection of cases for study was determined by 
what awards a commercial publishing house 
received and chose to publish—an unreliable 
sample, as Professor Phelps acknowledges—but 
statistical breakdowns, although qualified again 
and again, form an important part of the analysis 
and presentation. Above all, the book no more 


describes discipline and discharge in the unionized 
firm—which the title, jacket, foreword, and pref- 
ace promise—than a similar analysis of decisions 
by an appellate court in criminal cases would de- 
scribe crime and law enforcement in the United 
States. 


—JoserpH W. Bioca 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Automation: Its Impact on Business and Labor. 
By John Diebold. Washington, National 
Planning Association, 1959. ix, 64 pp. 
(Planning Pamphlet 106.) $1. 

Automation and Society. Edited by Howard 
Boone Jacobson and Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 1959. 
553 pp., bibliographies. $10. 

These two publications are indicative of the 
growing concern about the economic and social 
impact of current and prospective technological 
trends in industry. They provide a timely intro- 
duction to some of the questions that have arisen 
regarding changes in employment, skill require- 
ments, training, and personnel management. 


John Diebold’s report was undertaken for the 
National Planning Association’s Committee on 
Automation. Because he is a leading manage- 
ment consultant in this field, his views are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The report describes im- 
portant innovations in office work, metalworking, 
and processing industries leading to a high degree 
of automatic production. He summarizes the 
general arguments, pro and con, about how fast 
automated equipment will be introduced and the 
probable consequences for management and em- 
ployees. 

The principal conclusion that Mr. Diebold 
and the NPA committee draw from this review is 
that a thorough study of the economic and 
social consequences of automation is urgently 
needed “to provide answers that can be used as a 
guide to national planning.” Among some of the 
interesting topics suggested for study are the use of 
computers by business to reduce cycles, the elas- 
ticity of demand for leisure in terms of goods, 
and the effects of automation on the labor- 
management balance of power. No doubt many 
readers will agree that the proposed study 
might be worthwhile for enlarging public under- 
standing but will wonder about the scope of or 
need for “‘national planning”’ in this area. 

Some references to research work that has 
already been done would have improved the 
report. No use is made of information from case 
studies made by university and government re- 
search workers. Nor is any account taken of the 
available data on trends in productivity and 
occupational structure that are helpful in clarifying 
the implications of automation. 

In Automation and Society, the editors have 
assembled 32 papers by industrialists, labor 
leaders, economists, sociologists, and government 
administrators, including two Soviet officials. 
They cover, with considerable overlapping, a 
wide range of subjects, including descriptions of 
automation in the railroad, electronics, tele- 
phone, automobile, and metalworking indus- 
tries, and the broad implications of such changes 
for employment, leisure, education, and politics. 
A number of chapters are based on statements 
made during hearings before a committee of the 
U.S. Congress in 1955. The book also contains 
a glossary of technical terms and an appendix 
with technical descriptions of 37 automated 
plants. 
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Among the more noteworthy chapters are 
some original research studies of the effects of auto- 
mation on jobs and workers in the automobile and 
electronics industries and in a large office, a 
summary of some case studies of employee adjust- 
ments, and papers by two sociologists on the chang- 
ing character of work and some emerging patterns 
in'the use of leisure. The final chapter describes 
the impressive advances being made in auto- 
mating Soviet industry and the extensive training 
programs for technical workers. It vividly under- 
scores the danger of our falling behind in these 
fields. 

—Epcar WEINBERG 


Division of Productivity and Technological Developments 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Keynesian Theory of Economic Development. 
By Kenneth R. Kurihara. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1959. 219 pp., 
bibliography. $5.50. 

Keynes’ remark that ‘‘in the long run we are all 
dead”’ called attention to his concern with short- 
run economic analysis. As Professor Kurihara 


points out, it may come as a surprise, therefore, 
that Keynes also made a sufficent contribution to 


long-run economic theory to support a book on 
The Keynesian Theory of Economic Development. 
But the author contends, with reasons, that 
‘Keynes’ insights and theories will be found to 
have greater relevance to underdeveloped 
economies than is commonly supposed,” although 
“how to make [his] broad intuitive insights 
operationally significant is a task that was left 
for post-Keynesian economists to fulfill.” To 
this task, Kurihara directs his energies. 

Several parts of the book have been published 
in economic journals, but except for one, they 
fit in well with the main body of the book. After 
an introductory chapter, in which the author 
briefly sketches the theoretical contributions to 
the nature and causes of economic development 
by classical and neoclassical economists, and a 
second chapter in which he describes the structural 
characteristics and determinants of underdevel- 
oped economies, Kurihara launches on his main 
objective: An analysis of the measurable variables 
on which he believes the growth of per capita real 
incomes mostly depends. This he does by con- 
structing a series of mathematical models (some- 
times for intermediate and advanced economies, 


as well as for underdeveloped ones), which appear 
unnecessarily complicated at times to support 
some of the author’s conclusions and which appear 
at other times inadequately buttressed to support 
others. Although the author acknowledges a 
debt to R. F. Harrod and Joan Robinson as the 
ones who “have done the most to secularize and 
dynamize Keynes’ short-run theory,” he parts 
company with their (and Domar’s) growth models 
at several points. 

Professor Kurihara draws the customary dis- 
tinction between Keynesian unemployment typical 
of advanced economies (i.e., lack of effective 
demand needed to employ fully the available 
capital stock) and non-Keynesian or structural 
unemployment typical of underdeveloped econ- 
omies (i.e., chronic shortage of capital relative 
to available labor supply) and bases much of his 
analysis on this difference. But this distinction 
is unreal because it is the lack of effective demand 
in the less developed countries which ultimately 
is at the root of the failure to utilize fully the 
existing capital stock or to accumulate additional 
capital needed to employ the available labor. 

Kurihara’s criticism of Nurkse’s theory of 
capital formation and “balanced growth’ exposes 
some of the excesses of that theory. He quite 
properly casts doubt on the usefulness of Nurkse’s 
view of disguised unemployment as a “saving 
potential” and a source of capital accumulation. 
While he is probably right also to call attention to 
the need of “autonomous” investment by the 
public sector, he may, nevertheless, underestimate 
the strength of private investment in under- 
developed countries in overcoming “initial market 
difficulty” in which Nurkse placed much faith. 


—ALBERT WATERSTON 
Washington, D.C, 


The European Common Market and Its Meaning 
to the United States. By the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. New York, The Com- 
mittee, 1959. 152 pp. $2. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
(CED) has performed a signal service in issuing 
its statement on national policy with respect to 
the European Common Market. 

The book also includes both in clear and concise 
statements and in charts and tables pertinent 
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facts regarding the European Common Market 
andfregional and world economics. The brief 
analysis of the Rome Treaty is especially valuable 
as a reference point for basic information on the 
nature of the Treaty. The statement issued by 
Le Comite European pour le Progres Economique 
et Social (CEPES), an organization of French, 
German, and Italian businessmen devoted to re- 
search on economic policy, published without 
endorsement by the CED, will be interesting and 
instructive, especially to American readers. 

The statement was prepared by the CED Re- 
search and Policy Committee. One of the high- 
lights of the committee’s conclusions is the call 
for “a realistic philosophy for a world in which the 
relations among national economies are not de- 
termined and cannot be expected to be determined 
entirely by the operation of free international 
markets in goods and capital.” In this connection, 
the report points out, as subsequent events have 
confirmed, that the world can expect other region- 
al economic integration developments. This 
clearly challenges the United States and other 
trading countries to reconsider foreign economic 
policies in the light of new concepts. 

The report discusses the pros and cons of the 
Common Market with respect to whether it will 
lead ultimately to trade discrimination or trade 
expansion. The committee views trade expan- 
sion as the ultimate prospect but points out that 
the most constructive way to bring this about is 
for other countries, including the United States, 
to actively work toward the reduction of world 
trade barriers. For the United States, this means 
a continuation and perhaps an acceleration of our 
reciprocal trade policy of negotiating gradual and 
selective tariff reductions. The hope is expressed 
by the CED that the United States will find it 
possible to use to the fullest degree the tariff re- 
ducing authority extended by the Congress when 
the Reciprocal Trade Act was renewed in 1958. 

The report also considers the implications of 
the Common Market development, and others 
which may follow, on international monetary 
technical assistance, investment, and economic 
development policies. 

In conclusion, the committee considers that— 


The chief lesson of the Common Market may be that it 
shows us once more, and dramatically, that the world is in 
motion—on the economic front as on others. 


Our responsibility and our policy should be directed to 
the increase of opportunities for other nations to achieve 
development within the framework of a free world trading 
system. To the extent that we are able to do this we in- 
crease the likelihood that other nations will choose the 
route of multilateral trade rather than protectionism. Ac- 
cess to the United States market can be the link holding 
the free world economy together. 


—LEONARD R. LINSENMAYER 


Office of International Organizations Affairs 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs 
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TABLE A-3. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-8. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
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A.—EMPLOYMENT 


821 





TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 
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1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

3 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

4 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 

of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

4 Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

4 Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

¢ The rate is the number of insured unemployed e: as 8 percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month 
ow data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 


* Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program for the period 
October 1958-June 1959. 

* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 

1 Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State programs. 


540856 —60— 


othi ire period of unemployment nab Slankt yonry usapplisetion tose 
unemployment in a it year; noa 
for subsequent periods in the same 2 = 
oo Payssente are fer Gnempheyment in 1¢-Gay registration periods. 
Stal erat a an renee Oe Se ee eae ot of 
yb. gael eee eee or settlement of underpayment‘ 
vised. 


- ae ent under the 
e@ Railroad U joymen 
eterans’ Head justment Assistance Act ot of 1952 (not 
Hy separately in table), which terminates January 31, 1960. 
a4. State UI initial claims differ from those ee in the 

m= 3. 959 issue, owing to the exclusion of transitional 

Source: U.8. be ay pee of Labor, By ne of emeeedens te Security for 
all heme except railroad une: t insurance, which is prepared by the 
U.S Retirement B Board. 
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B.—Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group ! 


[Per 100 employees] 
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See footnotes at end of tabie. 
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industry group '—Continued 


Labor turnover rates, by 


TABLE B-1. 


[Per 100 employees] 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
[Per 100 employees] 
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MA a ay changes in total employment in manufacturing and 
cope iy A industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
comparable with the with the Changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 


(1) The Laer on turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
—_ + the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 


iedetry coverage is a identical, as the printing and publishing 
wien and some seasonal industries are excluded from L Seopears 

(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 

(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 


Rot as 


turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stop : 
: 


t Beginning with foyer 1959, transfers between establishments of the 
same are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are 4 strictly com ble with prior data. 
one UJ of od — and o separations, the rates for which 
shown sep 

“— Excludes they a werk and allied industries group, ant Se the 
following aotvines Canning end ; Women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s yh and 

* Less than 0.05. 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry 
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Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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0.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 
TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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! For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 

In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been re- 

vised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 
issues prior to August 1958. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, unless otherw: 
a ~' — workers and working supervisors. 

Pre! 

* Figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 

are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received rar 
bf b month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
rou} 
‘ Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 


4 Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning wit January 1988 1958 
and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years. Average wee! ‘a 
hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from January 1 

* Money —— only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not in 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 3). 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly prec! and payrolls in industrial and construction 
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1 For comparability of - ‘aeons those published in issues prior to August 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
1958, see footnote 1, table A ° 


ers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 
? Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ? 
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1 See footnote 1, table C-3. 
one: average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross 
average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for which 
the worker is liable. The amount of tax fiability depends, of course, on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level of his 
gross income. Spendable earnings have been computed for 2 types of income 
pate deme (1) a worker with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. 
The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
changes in disposable for 2 types of income receivers. 
The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no de- 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average 


weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing without direct 
regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 — 
indicate changes in the level of average weekly adjustmen 
a in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer 
ndex. 


3 Preliminary. 


Nore: For a Saaietns ot of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 
S ~ a Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 





D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index'—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 
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1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 
and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 

milies. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 
the all-city average. 

4 In addition to ape shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

§ Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 

4 In addition to su ups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
Price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

‘Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

* Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and 
paw g nondurable toys, newspapers, beer, and whiskey. 
‘Includes water central heat kitchen sinks, 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and sporting 
§ Includes rent, oane purchase, real aw taxes, noe ee. 4 
arage, repa rooms, roo! 
dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
water, , shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto 
istration, transit , railroad fares, professional medical services, 
hospital services italization and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
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D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,! by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
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1 As of veges 4 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced ‘Revised. 
into the index. "Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. ‘January 1958=100. 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 


[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-3. Nore: For description of the series b see New BLS 

2 : Economie Sector Indexes of Wholesale Prices (i (in Cerri Labor Review 

§ Revised. December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by — of pesos and data begin: 
oat coon. 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Prices Indexes, 1957 BLS Bull. 
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E.—Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ! 
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secondary effect on other establishments or industries whose employees are 
made idle as @ result of material or service shortages. 
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